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Oil wells die, too. 


Rock cairns often marked the 
graves of pioneers who died in the 
Southwestern desert Nothing 
marks the end of an oil well. 

But wells die. too. They run dry. 
When they do, they are shut in and 
disappear without a trace on the 
landscape. 

The fact that wells do dry up 
eventually is one of the reasons for 


gasoline shortages and other energy 
supply problems. We've been using 
more oil than we've been replacing 
with new production. It takes nature 
millions of years to create an oil 
field. It takes man only 20 or 30 
years to use it up. 

Some day, all the wells in the 
United States will run dry and die. 
We're sorry to have to tell you that 


most on land are past their prime. 

Fortunately, there is more oil to 
be found. Some will be discovered 
on land; but the really promising 
areas are at sea. 

Mobil is doing something about 
this. Our crews are working 24 hours 
a day all over the world to find oil. 

Every discovery we make puts 
new life in the world oil supply. 


t 1973 Mobil Oil Corporation 


Mobil 



Honeywell Pentax ES - a camera for the 
busy demanding and talented two percent. 



If you're successful in your 
business or profession, the 
drive to excel and the 
demand for perfection that 
helped you get there are the 
same qualities that can make you a fine 
photographer. 

And now photography can be an exceptionally 
satisfying way to express your creativity and sensitivity 
without spending a lot of the one thing you're shortest of 
— time. 

Honeywell Pentax ES — the camera for perfection- 
ists in a hurry. 

You've probably known good photographers who 
spent years mastering complex cameras, lights and lenses. 
Complicated tools that had to become second nature to 
them so they could concentrate on the creative aspects. 

You've admired their results, perhaps envied the 
subtle forms of self-expression they've learned how to 
capture. But let's face it, you never had the time. 

And you weren't willing to settle for the limited 
capability and just acceptable results of snapshot auto- 
matics. The Kharman Ghia is a good car . . . but your taste 
is Mercedes. At about $600.00, the Honeywell Pentax ES 
was not designed for mass appeal. 

The automated electronic ES was designed to give 
picture perfect results. You're free to spend your time on 


creative composition, confi- 
dent of a good exposure no 
matter how quickly the light 
changes or where your subject 
moves. Forget about flipping dials 
and matching needles. The ES computer 
controlled electronic shutter automatically 
delivers the precise shutter speed needed. If 
4-1/73 or 1/888 second is the ideal speed for best 
exposure, that's exactly what you'll get . . . automatically. 

This photo perfectionist's dream comes with a 
50mm f/1.4 or 55mm f/1.8 Super-Multi-Coated Takumar 
lens. These revolutionary lenses give you truer, more vi- 
brant and better balanced color. 

The exclusive Pentax multi-coating system lets up 
to 99.8%of all light pass through each air-to-glass lens 
surface, a method originally devised for Apollo spacecraft 
viewing windows. 

Within the Pentax photo system, there are 23 
matched Super-Multi-Coated Takumar lenses, from ex- 
treme wide angle to telephoto. 

At this point, you probably want to know more. 

Write Honeywell Photographic, Dept. 104-270, 
P.O. Box 22083, Denver, Colorado 80222, for FREE literature 
that shows the photo quality you can capture the first time 
you use the Honeywell Pentax ES. Better yet, stop by a 
Honeywell Photo Dealer for a demonstration. 


Canada, McQueen Sales ltd , a Honeywell 



1974 MERCURY COUGAR XR-7 

In size, this new breed of Cougar is like Grand Prix and Monte Carlo. 

In every other way, it’s like nobody else’s car. 


You’re looking at the all new Cougar for 
74. It’s more than a new car. It's moved up one 
whole class. In fact Cougar is the only new 
choice among the mid-size personal luxury cars. 

There’s new styling, inside and out. New 
dash with tachometer and hooded gauges 
mounted in deeply padded vinyl. Elegant new 
opera window. Distinctive new Landau roof. 
Steel-belted radials. All standard. There’s power 
steering. And front disc brakes, automatic floor 
shift and bucket seats, also standard. Plus the 


same type suspension system as Lincoln- 
Mercury’s most expensive luxury car. Other 
features shown are optional. 

And along with Cougar’s new size class 
comes a whole new class of comfort for you. 
Because we felt this much luxury deserved a 
little more room. 


MERCURY COUGAR 

LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 
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Safeco has long been known for fast, fair 
claim settling. But not enough drivers are 
aware of just how competitive Safeco's 
prices are. 

The answer is very. 

David Blacher (Policy #L306829) saved 
$28 the first year. Maybe we can do the 
same for you. To find out, call your local 
independent Safeco agent and ask him to 
prove how competitive Safeco’s prices 
are. The odds are pretty good you'll find 
our cost is lower than what you're cur- 
rently paying, Your Safeco agent is in the 
Yellow Pages. Safeco. Insurance on your 
car, home, health, boat, B _ 

business, life, and 

everything else III Ivi 

you value. a ' 

you re with 
'©'Safeco 


David Blacher 
changed his car 
insurance to Safeco 
and saved $ 28 . 


# 

$ 
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To err is humam 


That’s why 
we # invented the 
Wizard of Avis. 


On one hand, nobody's perfect. 

On the other hand, nobody cares to hear that when they’re renting a car. 
For instance, that rental agreement you get has i 4 different trouble spots 
on it where someone can easily make a mathematical error. 

Add. Subtract. Multiply. Days. Flours. Discount. Mileage. Tax. 

Why it’s enough to drive a pretty young girl with a pen right up the wall. 
Give her a break. 

Rent from the pretty young girl in red. 

She's the only one backed by the Wizard of Avis, a super-efficient computer 
that neatly types out your entire rental agreement without making 
mathematical errors. 

(To get your free Wizard Number, simply visit your nearest Avis counter. 

Or, call toll-free (800) 251-6900. In Texas, call (800) 592-5900.) 

Just think: no more silly misdakes. 



Axis rents all makes... features the Plymouth Furv. 


C Avis Rent A Car System. Ir 


If Colgate is just a kid’s cavity fighter, 
how come Walt Frazier won’t brush 
with anything else? 



One-on-one, nobody gets 
past New York Knick star 
Walt Frazier, Not the 
biggest guy in the league, 
not even tomorrow's 
superstar But basically 
Walt is a team player . . 
a man who has the knack 
of getting people to work 
together smoothly. On the 
court and off. Maybe that's 
why Walt Frazier is a 
Colgate man. 

Colgate is a toothpaste 
for people who get together 
with people. It freshens 
breath as long as a leading 
mouthwash, as clinical test 
results show. And the taste 
is brisk and clean. 

Only your dentist can 
give teeth a better fluoride 
treatment than Cojgate_ 
with MFP. But a great cavity 
fighter can be a powerful 
breath freshener, too. 

If you like people, be 
sure you brush with 
Colgate. Walt Frazier 
wouldn't think of brushing 
with anything else. 



with MFP.. the 
breath-freshening 
cavity fighter. 


1973. Colgate-Palmolive Company 
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Next week 

UNDERDOGS BITE back in 
college football as a pack 
of also-rans snarl in rebel- 
lion. John Underwood reviews 
the season's surprises and 
explains what unleashed them. 

AFFLUENT ICEMEN take to 
the rinks for Season II of the 
blazing money war between the 
established National Hockey 
League and the aggressive 
World Hockey Association, 
which Gordie Howe & Sons 
now serve. Mark Mulvoy 
writes about Bobby Clarke, 
the mining-town marvel who 
struck the mother lode in Phil- 
adelphia, and scouting reports 
appraise the strengths and 
weaknesses of all the teams. 


© 1973 TIME INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. REPRODUCTION IN WHOLE OR IN PART 
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tastes tremendous 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Everybody likes to read about records, 
and week by week we do our best to 
keep you up to date on big ones ( Hank 
Aaron’s pursuit of No. 714) and lesser 
ones (Donna Aycoth's 8:26:07 in the 
50-mile hike-run). A few, such as the 
feat of the Villa Park, III. man who re- 
cently stuffed 279 sticks of peppermint 
gum into his mouth in hopes of getting 
his name in the Guinness Book of World 
Records , we think it best to keep to 
ourselves. 

And so, record conscious, we see 
no reason not to inform you that you 
are holding a record in your hands: the 
largest issue of Sports Illustrated 
ever published. It contains the most 
pages, the most advertising and, as a 
special plus, more editorial pages in 
color closed at our latest deadline 
than we have ever printed in a single 
week. 

To produce such an issue is a con- 
siderable satisfaction, though the su- 
perlatives by themselves do not mean 
a great deal. The important thing is how 
much they say about the enormous 
growth of sport and public interest in 
it since SI was founded 1 9 years ago by 
the late Henry R. Luce. Looking back, 
you can see how much of a visionary 
Luce was about sport and about the 
chances of success for a weekly nation- 
al sports magazine. Remember pro 
sports at that time? There was, in 1954, 
no major league baseball west of St. 
Louis. There was no National Hockey 
League team west of the Mississippi, 
only two National Football League 
teams (the 49ers and the Rams) and 
only one team from the National Bas- 
ketball Association — the Lakers, up in 
Minneapolis. A major part of this 
week’s issue is devoted to our annual 
preview of the pro basketball scene — 
and the size of the issue is no coinci- 
dence. The explosive growth of this 
sport has coincided with Si's own. 
There were only eight NBA teams in 


1954, and Si's coverage of them was 
very nearly nonexistent. There are 27 
teams in two leagues today, and fan in- 
terest has multiplied at an astonishing 
rate. So has our coverage. 

Figures on the growth of the major 
professional sports are but one measure 
of w hat has happened in the recreation 
and leisure areas since Si’s founding, 
and maybe not the most important one. 
New spectator attractions are emerg- 
ing-soccer for instance. College-level 
sports, for all their fiscal and recruit- 
ment problems, continue to thrive. And 
the growth in participant sports has 
been the most phenomenal of all — ten- 
nis of course (up \5% in I he past 
year), but also golf and boating and ski- 
ing and hiking and a host of others. 
Who jogged 10 years ago? How many 
people backpacked? 

The essence of SI is that it encom- 
passes all of sport at a time when this 
activity has become an important, even 
vital, ingredient in U.S. life-like vita- 
mins or the right amount of protein in 
the diet. Sport itself has come to typify 
the very well-being of our society to- 
day. From its first issue SI has tried to 
express each week the exuberance of 
this ingredient. 

As sport has grown, the problems in- 
volved by reporting it faster and more 
completely have become increasingly 
complex. The new capacity we have just 
added for reproducing more color fast- 
er than ever before is one approach we 
are taking to keep SI abreast of the 
world it covers. 

There is a saying in sport that rec- 
ords are made to be broken. And that, 
by gum, goes for the records we've just 
set this week, too. Chew that one over 
while you wait for the next biggest. . . . 
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Canon’s new LE-81. 

Because you demand perfection 
even from the small things in life. 

And perfection is what Canon mini-calculators are all about. 

While most other minis come from manufacturers who make only mini-calculators, Canon’s 
are part of a complete line. So that the new Palmtronic LE-81 incorporates the same quality, 
reliability and technical know-how that go into Canon's most sophisticated models. 

Each Canon mini offers you a unique feature— so you can choose exactly the model you need. 

The LE-81 , for example, gives you an incredible 90 hours of operation on a single set of 
alkaline batteries. (Most other minis give you under 20 hours’ use.) 

Canon’s idea of perfection: a well-made, reliable calculator that answers its user's needs. 

Isn't it your idea of perfection, too? 

Check our line to see which model is right for you. 



Canola L810 

Simple to use one- 
memory desktop compact. 
Operates on AC or ordinary 
flashlight batteries. Preset or 
floating decimal, minus sign, 
automatic clearing. Zero- 
suppressed. non-glare display. 

Also available: Canola L800 
with all basic features for 
everyday calculating needs. 

Pocketronic 

World's only pocket-size 
printing calculator. Easy 
loading with tape cassettes. 
Performs constant, chain, 
mixed calculations and in- 
volution. Operates on re- 
chargeable battery pack or 
AC. 12-digit capacity. 


Palmtronic LE-80M 

Personal calculator with 
memory. Accumulates sums 
and differences of products 
or quotients. Features battery 
check, floating decimal, auto- 
matic clearing. Operates with 
penlight batteries, recharge- 
able battery pack or AC. 


Palmtronic LE-80R 

Personal calculator with 
square root facility. Extracts 
square roots instantly. 
Features battery check, con- 
stant facility, floating dec- 
imal, automatic clearing. 

Also available: Palmtronic 
LE-82 with percentage key 
for add-on and discount 
calculations. 


Palmtronic LE-81 

Long operating hours: 90 on alkaline batteries. 

Large, easy-to-read LED display. Floating decimal, 
underflow system, zero suppression. Capable of 
chain, constant and mixed calculations and 
involution. 

Canon Optics 


Canon 


Canon USA, Inc . 10 Nevada Drive, Lake Success. New York 1 1040 
Canon USA. Inc .457 Fullerton Avenue. Elmhurst. Illinois €<0126 
Machines Co . Inc 123 East Pa u lari no Avenue. Costa Mesa. California 92626 
Canon Optics & Business Machines Canada. Ltd Ontario 





Thai was the sweeping promise Henry R. Luce 
made to Life’s first subscribers, and for 1,864 
issues the Editors kept that promise faithfully, 
reporting on life, the world and great events 
with skill, dedication and imagination. Life saw, 
captured and preserved the drama, the excite- 
ment. the fun, the heartbreak and the human 
foibles of an entire era. 

Now, from the crowded, tumultuous third of a 
century they recorded, the Editors of Life have 
selected what they believe to be The Best or 
Li/-e. And you are invited to share it in 304 
color-filled pages of a handsome, oversize, hard- 
cover volume. 

Here, preserved in Life photographs which 
themselves made history, arc all the momentous 
happenings of an era - tragedies and achieve- 
ments. disasters and triumphs, good times and 
bad. 

You’ll enjoy many of the memorable Life: 
photo essays such as W. Eugene Smith’s “Span- 
ish Village’’ and Brian Brake's study of a mon- 
soon in India. You'll see excerpts from brilliant 
educational series: "The World We Live In,” 
"Life Before Birth.” 

You'll grow nostalgic over pictures of glamor 
girls and movie-stars: the fresh young Rita Hay- 
worth, the strong, silent Ciary Cooper. Relive 
great moments in sport such as Babe Ruth’s fare- 
well. And chuckle over fads .... 





Five nominations for best performance. 

Best operation — with handy piano keyboard. 

Most advanced automatic sound level control. 

Most reliable shut-off at end of tape — it’s automatic. 

Finest performance on batteries or AC power. 

Unique automatic battery charging — on all Craig units. 

At your Craig Dealer. 

dT£A.IC5 • Rare TABLE CASSETTE-reecareDEreS 

Fun tc be with 

CRAIG CORPORATION. 921 W Artesla Blvd.. Compton. Calif. 90220 Phone (213) 537-1233 





\fou never know when you’ll have 
an unexpected reason for BankAmericard. 


Think of it as money 


Someday someone in the family 
might need more than just a get- 
well card to get well. Or the family 
car might break down in the 
middle of your vacation. 

You can’t predict the un- 
expected, but you can be prepared 
for it with BankAmericard. 

Unexpected emergencies rarely 
come at a convenient time. An 
unplanned expense can disrupt your 


plans along with your budget. But 
if you’re using BankAmericard, 
you won’t have to change your 
plans. You can take care of the ex- 
pense at your convenience. 

Wherever you are when some- 
thing happens, it’s good to know 
that over a million merchants 
around the world think of Bank- 
Americard as money. Auto repairs, 
towing services, airlines, drug 


stores . . . it’s as convenient for 
them as it is for you. 

BankAmericard helps you 
enjoy the unexpected good things in 
life, too. You can bring home a 
great sale bargain now and then. 
Or entertain friends you haven’t 
seen in ages. Be prepared. With 
BankAmericard. 

Think of it as money. For your 
own special reasons. 












The 1974 Nova. Experience is the best teacher. 



1971 . Another year, another 
Nova. 

We’ve been building essentially 
the same car since 1968, and we 
think we’ve got it down pat. 

Hut we're not standing pat. 

Each vear we find new ways to 
enhance the inherent value and 
appeal of this sensibly sized auto, 
mobile. In 1973. for example, we 


made a rear hatch and fold-down 
back seat available so Nova could 
sort of double as a station wagon. 

This year we’ve added an 
improved bumper system front 
and rear to help cushion minor 
impact. 

And to help protect the people 
inside: the new combination seat- 
and-shoulder belt system with igni- 


tion interlock. In one easv motion, 
you can fasten tin* whole harness. 

There are some new colors and 
carpets. New trim is available. And 
you can order radial plv tires now. 

We happen to believe that the 
1974 is the best Nova yet. 

See for yourself, at vour 
Chevrolet 

dealer’s now. 




SHOPWALK 

How to smell good like an athlete 
should, or, Estee Lauder wants you 

S weat, or. as it is known in some circles. 

perspiration, has no lobby anti no pa- 
trons. Nobody ever has a nice word to say 
about sweat. In fact, the closest thing to a 
nice word about sweat is perspiration. None- 
theless. there is nothing more manly or ath- 
letic than the substance in question, and we 
should have known what the ladies would 
do with it as soon as sports became fash- 
ionable. They have co-opted sweat. 

First, sweat shirts became fashionable, and 
now they are so chic one can expect women 
soon to be wearing them to the opera and 
First Communions. Still, I was hardly pre- 
pared to learn that Estee Lauder had cre- 
ated a new perfume named Aliage. which she 
has had the nerve to bill as "the world's first 
sport fragrance." This is obviously too much, 
and I went to see the parfumeuse to check 
out this putdown of sweat. 

Estee Lauder w ants everyone to smell nice, 
having gone so far as to touch up strangers 
in elevators. She puts fragrance on herself 
even before she arises. That is, the alarm goes 
off. she sprays up and only then does she 
put on her robe and get cracking. 

"Everything is sports today," she said. 
"Our fragrances must keep up. Sports is not 
flowery, so why wear a perfume of jasmine 
or roses.’” She got the inspiration for Aliage 
while engaged in sport herself, the moment 
breathlessly recorded by the Palm Beach 
Daily News: tSTEfc scores again! 

"Estee Lauder smashed a serve just inside 
the line to win the set in her daily tennis game. 

"Walking off her private court . . . per- 
spiration dampened both her hair and her 
triumph. It set her to wondering about pre- 
serving a woman's femininity during stren- 
uous physical exercise. 

"Thus a new perfume was born." 

Mrs. Lauder said that she then went back 
to her company's laboratories on Long Is- 
land and cried, "Bring me leaves! Bring me 
herbs! Bring me ferns!" And Ihey did. "Not 
all men like flowers in a fragrance, but ev- 
eryone loves leaves," she says. 

The smell itself has so much greenery in it 
that one user reports that since she began 
using Aliage no man has assaulted her or 
even whispered sweet nothings in her car, but 
that she has been "mowed three times and 
pruned twice." Mrs. Lauder says, "In one 
word, it's clean, fresh and vital." 

The company's official description of the 
world's first sport fragrance is that it is a "tin- 
gling greenness ... of fern fronds, the dry- 
cool of mountain air, the clear-white of flow- 
ers that grow in high places, the rush and 
sparkle of deep streams ... the remembranc- 
es of a beautiful day, the scent and loveliness 
of a forest of evergreens. . . ." 

What they mean is, no sweat. 

Frank Dei-ord 
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The California business trip 
Consider everything anc 




class on DC-10's and 747’s to Los Angeles. 


For getting to your plane fast, £ 
our new X-Ray machines 
inspect your luggage. 


For comfort. Overhead 
luggage compartments 
and lots of legroom 
in coach. 



you’ll choose American. 



For the service you've learned 
to expect; American's personnel make a 
flight just a little bit nicer. 


For getting there when you want to. Call your T ravel Agent. 



“Thanks, it was a good flight." 

A few simple words, but to hear you say that is what we're all shooting for. 

It’s what our business is all about. 

California is over four hours away. So it's not one thing or another that makes a 
trip great, it’s a combination of everything. 

From the time you call up, to the service on board, to the extra effort extended 
from beginning to end. 

Consider everything, and we think you’ll choose American. 


American Airlines 
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sole and heel 


Full leather 
lining and foam 
insulation for 
extra warmth 


Cushioned leather 
insoles for extra 
comfort 


Goodyear 
welts for 
shape 


Gusset tongue 
protects against 
moisture and dirt 


Long-wearing, full-grain 
glove-leather uppers 


$ 12.91 


You can compare the features, 
but our sale price is incomparable 


Even at our regular price of $19.77, these rugged leather boots would 
stand inspection . . . and pass it with Hying colors. They'll also stand 
up to any punishment you care to hand out. Hunting. Hiking. Fishing. 
Or even working. You name it. They’re available in sizes 7 to 12 at your 
nearby K mart. 

But hurry ... the $12.91 sale price ends Saturday, October 27, 1973. 

You’re safe when you save at K mart. 


Hillinv- 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


1973 A. B. (AFTER BRUNDAGE) 

Practically everybody who has anything 
to say about the Olympic Games was at 
the 10th Olympic Congress in Varna. 
Bulgaria, the first such Congress since 
1930. Usually, the 74-man International 
Olympic Committee (or its nine-man ex- 
ecutive board) meets to decide matters 
of Olympic import, but at Varna the IOC 
was joined by representatives from the 
131 national Olympic committees and 
the 26 international sports federations. 
Much of the proceedings consisted of 
people from the lesser groups telling the 
IOC what it ought to do. 

Thomas Keller, a Swiss who is chair- 
man of the international sports federa- 
tions. argued for a clarification of the 
complex rules dealing with Olympic el- 
igibility. “Everyone knows that the en- 
tries for the Olympic Games have be- 
come largely an open exhibition of 
lying," he declared. He said each feder- 
ation ought to assume responsibility for 
determining the amateur status of ath- 
letes in its sports, relieving the IOC and 
the national Olympic committees in this 
area. He also criticized host country or- 
ganizing committees for the overabun- 
dance of glitter and ceremony during 
each Olympics. "Propaganda for politi- 
cians and gratification of human vanity," 
he called such displays. With other fed- 
eration people Keller asked that the IOC 
yield to the federations a greater share 
of the administrative control of the 
Games. 

Lord Killanin. the urbane Irishman 
who succeeded Avery Brundage as IOC 
president in 1972, said archly that he 
might subscribe to many of Keller's views 
if the language in which they were 
couched were more restrained. In this 
diplomatic way. Killanin opened the 
door to change, a startling concept in 
Olympic circles long used to the dogmat- 
ic rule of Brundage. The eligibility rule 
will be rewritten, the Olympic ceremonies 
will be reviewed, the size of the Olym- 
pics will be controlled (at Varna, over 
the objection of some of the federations. 


the IOC eliminated 10 events from the 
Olympic program, including three swim- 
ming races). Of the IOC itself, which has 
often been accused of being an antiquat- 
ed, self-perpetuating hierarchy. Killanin 
said, “Under my presidency the IOC will 
not be the exclusive club it may have been 
some years ago.” 

DALLAS SPEAKS 

The weekly Dallas football paper called 
Bob Lilly's Pro Report made no bones 
about its opposition to the congressional 
action banning blackouts of local tele- 
casts of sold-out pro football games. This 
is what might happen, it said, if Congress 
ran pro football: 

Vendors would be paid not to sell pea- 
nuts. 

Garo Yepremian would be recognized 
as a foreign power and would be sent for- 
eign aid and an ambassador. 

Martha Mitchell would do the half- 
time show. 

Philadelphia would be declared a di- 
saster area and be granted 16 first-round 
draft choices for next season. 

A Phase XXIII guideline would set 
ticket prices at SI 3.98. 

A bill would be introduced making 
it illegal to defeat the Washington 
Redskins. 

All coaches would take a junket to Red 
China in the off-season. 

The top 50 players in the league would 
be sold to Russia. 

A MATTER OF DEGREE 

Michigan State, concerned about the 
number of student athletes who do not 
get their degrees, reports that only 51% 
of those who entered MSU on athletic 
scholarships four years ago graduated 
with their class last June. Only 31% of 
the football players graduated and 20% 
of the basketball players. Track and field 
made the best showing of the larger 
sports with 76%. 

Athletic Director Burt Smith says 
that a study of student athletes over 
a 10-ycar period showed that the per- 


centage of those who graduated in four 
years stayed fairly consistently at 50%, 
but that eventually about 75% to 80%, 
get their degrees. This seems to add 
weight to the argument that four-year 
athletes should be given five years of 
scholarships. 

Clarence Underwood, an assistant ath- 
letic director whose duties include aca- 
demic guidance of athletes, says. “I 
didn’t take this job just to keep kids el- 
igible to play sports. There has been a 
lot of criticism about athletes being used 
by schools and then left without a de- 
gree. We're trying to correct this. One of 
the problems is that a kid will hang on 
to his scholastic eligibility for a couple 
of years by taking survivor courses. But 
then he has to declare a major, and he’s 
in trouble because he does not have 
enough credits in any one area to get a 
degree in four years." 

THE CHALLENGER 

In January 1972 Terry Daniels of Dallas 
fought Joe Frazier, then heavyweight 
champion of the world. Frazier knocked 
him out in the fourth round. Now Dan- 
iels, who is trying to make a comeback 



at 27 as a light heavyweight, is learning 
to box. Former welterweight champion 
Curtis Cokes, who is training Daniels, 
says he has to start from the beginning 
in teaching the fighter the fine points of 
the game. 

“They saw a good product and rushed 
it too quickly,” says Cokes. “He was nev- 
er taught the fundamentals. He knows 
nothing about ducking, blocking or slip- 
ping punches. We have to start from 
scratch. Terry is back in school." 

comtnuM 
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Perhaps it is embarrassing for Daniels 
to be learning the basics of his sport at 
this point. It should be embarrassing for 
boxing, too — if boxing were capable of 
being embarrassed to realize that such 
a fighter was given a bout with the heavy- 
weight champion of the world. 

WHAT PRICE HOCKEY? 

Folks around Burlington. Vt. are really 
angry at the people in Montreal. 80 miles 
to the north across the border of Que- 
bec. Burlington had been televising Bos- 
ton Bruin hockey games, but the Mon- 
treal Canadiens insisted that the telecasts 
be halted because they impinge on Ca- 
nadien territory. Burlington is outside 
the 50-milc territorial limit hockey im- 
poses. but the Canadiens say the TV sig- 
nal comes whisking up Lake Champlain 
and into Montreal loud and clear as a 
referee's whistle. 

The issue is still up in the air (or not 
up in the air. if you want to be technical 
about it), but the Vermonters are fight- 
ing. They've sent wires and letters to 
Congress and to Prime Minister Trudeau 
of Canada. The latest ploy concerns a 
man named Wayne Carlson, a fugitive 
from Canadian justice who was arrested 
by Burlington police. A citizen phoned 
a local call-in radio show and suggested 
that Burlington make a deal with Can- 
ada: Carlson for the Bruins. 

BLOOD SPORT 

Fraser Kent, medical writer for the 
Miami Herald, recently offered the prem- 
ise that what football fans really want is 
blood. "The greatest excitement," he 
wrote, "appears to be directly related to 
the potential for, or the probability of. 
serious physical injury." This seems bad- 
ly overstated. While the violenccand bru- 
tal body contact of football may appeal 
to a substantial number of spectators, the 
excitement is always found in accom- 
plishment, not injury. Gale Sayers run- 
ning with the ball is a lot more satisfying 
to someone who likes football than Gale 
Sayers crumpled on the turf with a ru- 
ined knee. 

Nonetheless, as Kent did establish, in- 
juries are far from an incidental part of 
the game. "Just about anybody who has 
ever played football for any length of 
time has suffered for it later,” said John 
McMurty of the University of Guelph in 
Ontario. And Dr. James A. Nicholas, the 
team physician of the New York Jets, 
who is best known for holding Joe Na- 


math's knees together, said a survey in- 
dicates that a 47-man squad in the NFL 
can expect 15 major injuries and five op- 
erations during a 20-game season. Not- 
ing that the average actual playing time 
in a game is about 800 seconds. Nich- 
olas said this was the highest injury rate 
per unit time played for any sport. 

There is little doubt that American 
football is the roughest major organized 
sport in the world. Even so, the average 
fan does not watch it hoping someone 
will be maimed but to see fine athletes 
accomplish feats of high skill under ex- 
traordinarily difficult conditions. 

SQUEEZE ME 

Ohio State slightly increased the seating 
capacity of its stadium this year when the 
open benches were given new Fiberglas 
covers. The covers were renumbered and 
in one area the numbers were closer to- 
gether than the. old ones, which means 
more tickets printed for the same space. 
The trouble is that this also means the 
seating spaces arc necessarily narrower 
where such renumbering look place. 
Each Buckeye bottom must squeeze into 
a space 17 to \ l x /i inches w ide. However, 
according to local 'tailors the average 
width of a seated OSU fan is more like 
18 to 20 inches, which makes for a lot of 
squeezing. 

Fans in another section of the stadi- 
um have a different problem. Three rows 
of seats were added at the rear of the low- 
er deck, which is fine unless you leap to 
your feet suddenly. The underside of a 
ramp to the upper deck may interrupt 
the upward leap of anyone more than 5% 
feet tall. 

In sum. thin, short and hardheaded 
spectators are in demand at Ohio State. 

DETENTION 

When World Hockey Association teams 
decided to sign Canadian junior players 
(Scorecard, Sept. 10). they had no idea 
of the problems that lay ahead. For in- 
stance. the Toronto Toros (some name, 
isn't it? Reminds you of the Mexico City 
Canucks) signed youthful Wayne Dillon, 
still in high school but an outstanding 
junior player. Last week the Toros were 
about to climb on the team bus to drive 
to an exhibition game in London. On- 
tario when it was discovered Dillon was 
late. Normally lateness is inexcusable 
and a fine is automatic. But when Dillon 
arrived he explained to General Manager 
Buck Floule that he couldn't help it: he 


had been kept after school. Houle was a 
shaken man. "I thought I had heard ev- 
erything," he said. 

FIT TO BE UNTIED 

The NCAA will use a tie-breaking pro- 
cedure in its Division II and Division III 
football tournaments this year. Eight 
teams will meet in the Division II tour- 
nament. with quarterfinals on Dec. I. 
semifinals Dec. 8 and finals Dec. 1 5. Four 
teams will take part in Division III play 
on Dec. I and Dec. 8. Obviously, ties 
would ruin the schedule. So if a game 
ends all even, there will be a coin toss to 
determine which team gets possession 
and defends which goal. The team that 
gels possession puts the ball in play 15 
yards from the opponent's goal line. If it 
does not score, the other team gets the 
ball on the other 15-yard line, and the 
game goes on until the tie is broken af- 
ter an equal number of possessions. If 
Team A scores on its first possession. 
Team B then gets its chance to score and 
so on. Team A may hesitate before kick- 
ing a field goal, knowing that Team B 
may come back to score a touchdown 
and w in. A defensive team cannot score. 
That is. an interception ora fumble mere- 
ly gives the team possession. 

It has been suggested that the tie break- 
er be employed in major bowl games, 
particularly if the No. I and No. 2 teams 
in the country arc meeting for the un- 
official national championship. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Henry Aaron, asked after the last day 
of the season what he thought he had 
done for baseball: "Maybe what I've 
done is create some new fans. At first 
there was a lot of that mail from people, 
older people, who didn't want me to 
break Babe Ruth's record. The young 
generation took notice of that, and sup- 
ported me. I think they want to relate to 
me, to see nic have a record, not some- 
one their granddads saw play." 

• Peter Farmer, Tcxas-EI Paso weight 
thrower, on why he enjoys his event so 
much: "I like the sound it makes when 
it lands." 

Steve Zabel. Philadelphia Eagle line- 
backer, on the seeming aura of confi- 
dence about the Eagles despite their 
0-3-1 record: "I’ve been here four years. 
We lost the first seven my first season and 
five in a row the last two. The way I look 
at it. we're off to our best start in 
years." end 
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Biker's 


Bourbon 


"■< THAT EPIGA^ STRAIGHT^ 

( A legend in its own time ) 


The Car: 


the 1931 Cord L-29 All-Weather Sedan with 
front-wheel drive. Its beauty won prize after prize 
in European motor shows of the early '30's. 

The Whiskey: 

that elegant straight-8, Walker's DeLuxe. 

Smoothly impressive bourbon made from choicest 
grain and aged 8 years to perfect maturity. 

A legend in its own time. 


WALKER’S 

deluxe 

That elegant straight-8 


©1973 HIRAM WALKER i SONS INC.. PEORIA. ILL • STRAIGHT 80URB0N WHISKEY • 86 PROOF 



Used all-aluminum cans have consid- 
erable scrap value. Unfortunately, 
many communities are just throwing 
them away, and that's what Alcoa 
thinks ought to be stopped. 

There’s not another beverage pack- 
aging material quite like aluminum. 
Only aluminum has all these things 
going for it: it's lightweight, chills 
quickly, keeps things fresh, opens 
with a snap, has high scrap value and 
can be recycled repeatedly. It's 
plentiful, too. 


When you recycle aluminum, you save 
energy. It takes only 5 percent as 
much energy to recycle aluminum as 
it takes to make it the first time. 
Recycling aluminum, then, is very 
practical. And possible. 

In 1970, Alcoa started a “Yes We Can’’ 
campaign to reclaim all-aluminum 
cans in the San Diego and Dallas-Fort 
Worth areas. 

Since then, over 200 million cans have 
been reclaimed for recycling in those 
cities alone. 


Alcoa is buying back used aluminum 
cans that have been collected through 
reclamation centers in many com- 
munities. We are buying them back 
because aluminum is a very practical 
metal to recycle. 

We would like to tell you how one 
community established its collection 
center. We’ll also send you informa- 
tion about energy and aluminum. 
Write for our brochure. Aluminum 
Company of America, 891-K Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219. 


Aluminum: 
Pass it on 


0ALCQA 



A child's first phone call to the office is 
pretty important. So are all those other calls a 
businessman gets and makes. 

But we make special switching systems 
for businesses to handle them. All of them. 

Private Branch Exchange systems are in- 
dividually designed to fit the needs of any size 
or kind of business. Installed right where you 
work, they put the right two people in touch. 
Quickly. Efficiently. 

We’re Western Electric — at the heart of the 
Bell System. We make things for the world's 
most important people. And their daddies. 



Western Electric 

We make things that bring people closer. 
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If Admiral didn't 
build great Color TV., 
we couldn't put it in this 
great package. 


The Admiral 
5-Poinl 
Protection 
Package. 
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When you buy Admiral 
Color TV. no matter how 
much or how little you pay, 
you gel the strongest 
owner protection package 
in color TV. 1 1 ere it is: 

1 A quality product. 

■ It's the best kind of 
protection we can give you. 

2 One-year free parts 
■ and labor warranty on 
every part of every 1974 
Admiral Color TV set. 

(Most manufacturers limit 
full-coverage, full-year 
warranty protection to their 
solid state models only. i 


3 Five-year picture tube 
■ protection. Admiral 
stays with you for five 
years: free replacement 
during the first two years, 
and a savings during the 
next three. < Most TV 
makers end their warrant ies 
at two years. 

4 Free service loaners 
- for Color TV’s. 
Participating Admiral 
Mastercare Centers will 


lend you a 12-inch tdiag. 
meas. > color TV free if 
your 1974 color set is in for 
first-year warranty repairs 
that will take more than 
two working days. 

5 Coast - 1 o-coas t toll- free 
■ owner Hot Line. If 
you have a problem with 
your 1974 set or the service, 
we want to know about 
it. We'll do our best to 
get you satisfaction. 






Would you like to become less dependent 
on cigarettes? Would you like to smoke less? 
Or inhale less? 

Then you ought to think about switching 
to new Dutch Treats. 

The filtered little cigar with a taste that’s 
different from cigarettes but very satisfying. 

DutchTreats 
could change the way you smoke. 
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These days, I need all the friends I can get. 

FRANK GOMBOCS, QUEENS, N.Y. 

This is a tough business I’m in. You really have to 
hustle to make a buck. And right now I need the bucks. 
I’m due for a new wrecker. A new car. And my wife’s 
screaming for an avocado refrigerator. 

That’s why, when you drive into my station, I’m going 
to come out smiling. 

I’m going to wash your front window. Your back 
window. And your side-view mirror. Then I’ll check 
under your hood. 

And if you have a Sunoco Credit Card, you’ll get 



special deals from Sunoco 
on tires, batteries and just 
about everything I sell here 
Now to be honest, I’m 
not really crazy about 


having to work this hard, but I need that new wrecker, 
the new car, and like my wife says, what’ s an avocado 
kitchen without an avocado refrigerator. 

Try me, I can be very friendly. 


I CAN BE VERY FRIENDLY 



‘He applied for a Gift of Love the day before he died. 
Twenty five years from now, his love will be fresh in 
the hearts of his family.” 


"Bob s application for life insurance 
was in the mail as his life was snuffed out by 
an onrushing car. Nevertheless, the policy 
was approved and the claim was paid. I was 
once again proud of the character and 
integrity of my company. 

' Bob left a month old baby, two other young 
children and a wonderful wife. The children 


will be protected until they are 26. The 
wife will receive income until she is 65. 

There was no way to ease the ache of 
Bob's death. But one of his last acts on 
earth was creating the finest gift he could 
have given his loved ones. It brought 
hope in the midst of tears. 



the 

UfcJ/ LINCOLN NATIONA 
JlEsJ LIFE INSURANCE 
P* COMPANY 


Lincoln National life insurance, the (iift of Love. 


Lincoln National offers life, accident and health, group, pensions and variable annuities 
An affiliate. LNC Equity Sales Corporation, offers Mutual Funds. See LNL s "Gift of Love" commercials on CBS-TV pro football 


More gas for America. 

The gas industry 
is working on it. 


Drilling deeper. Right now, one-third of America’s 
energy comes from natural gas. And there is a 
demand for more clean gas energy. That’s why the gas 
industry is doing everything it can to get more. 

Drilling deeper wells for instance— some go as far as 
fivemilesinto the earth. 


Drilling under water. America's need for clean 
energy is increasingall the time— and the cleanliness 
of natural gas has been measured and proven. It burns 
clean with no smoke. To bring you more of this clean 
energy, the gas people are drilling under the ocean, 
where supplies of gas lie buried. 



Importing gas. Almost every product you use de- 
pends on natural gas in some way. Jobs depend on it, 
too. So the gas industry is working on ways to import 
reserves of natural gas. Shipping it in from overseas in 
compact liquefied form-Liquefied Natural Gas. 
Piping it down to us from Canada. 


Turning coal and oil into gas. The gas industry 
and the government are working together to convert 
coal and oil into clean-burning gas. All these projects 
will take time, and mean higher costs. But gas will 
sti 1 1 be one of your most economical forms of energy. 
Meanwhile, if your home has gas you'll be supplied. 


Gas, clean energy for today and tomorrow A 

ACiA&ZSmS** 


Sports Illustrated 

OCTOBER 15, 1973 


RAMMING TO THE TOP 


No ifs. ands or butts about it, the rambunctious Los Angeles Rams are the surprise of the NFL. Behind the nifty 
passing of John Had / and a stout defense, they beat the Houston Oilers to remain undefeated by TEX MAULE 


B y defeating a bad team on a day when 
they played badly themselves, the 
Rams finally proved they are a good foot- 
ball team. This may seem paradoxical, 
but last season losses to New Orleans, 
St. Louis and Denver and a tic with Chi- 
cago deprived Los Angeles of the cham- 
pionship of the Western Division of the 
NFC, which was won by the San Fran- 



cisco 49ers, whom the Rams beat twice. 

So last Sunday's 31-26 victory over 
Houston beneath the shabby roof of the 
Astrodome is not to be sneered at. As 
veteran Defensive Tackle Merlin Olsen 
observed. “It wasn't artistic, but we won. 
The game goes up under the *W" column, 
and that's what counts." What really 
counts is that the rebuilding Rams are 
in the *'W'* column four times in four 
tries, which makes them one of the won- 
ders of the season. 

Coach Chuck Knox, who is largely re- 
sponsible for Los Angeles' resurgence, 
spent the week before the Houston game 
trying to convince his Rams that the Oil- 
ers were not as bad as their 0-3 record. 
Although he did not make believers of 
them, it is to their credit that, playing at 
about half the proficiency they had dis- 
played in drubbing their first three op- 
ponents, they managed to win. 

The key to the victory was the ability 
of Los Angeles— both on offense and de- 
fense — to gear itself up in response to 
crises. When Houston's Jeff Severson re- 
turned a punt 74 yards to the Ram eight- 
yard line in the first quarter. Los Ange- 
les came to life. A face mask infraction 
advanced Houston to the four. Then 
Steve Prcece, a much-traveled safety, 
teamed with Jack Reynolds, who is in his 
first full season at middle linebacker, to 
stop Fred Willis' sweep for no gain. Next 
Isiah Robertson, another young line- 
backer. burst through a block to rack up 
Quarterback Dan Pastorini’s roll-out at 
the one-yard line. On third down Reyn- 
olds and Robertson converged on Bob 
Gresham to stop him for no gain, so the 
Oilers were forced to settle for a field 
goal. They were forced to settle for three 
more before the game ended. 

Meanwhile, the Ram offense, under 

The new. restrained Had/ threw for three 
scores and hasn't been intercepted a/I year. 


the conservative direction of John Hadl, 
a changed quarterback who was known 
as the Mad Bomber during his years with 
the San Diego Chargers, played much the 
same kind of game. It thumped away 
with running plays until the need for he- 
roics arose, whereupon Hadl loosed three 
passes for touchdowns. 

In the first quarter, on a play fake that 
had the entire Oiler secondary looking 
for the run, he threw to Jack Snow for 
38 yards and a touchdown, bringing the 
Rams from a 0 3 deficit to a 7 3 lead. 
The Oilers threatened again after Willis 
carried a screen pass 50 yards to the Ram 
28. and again the Ram defense awakened 
long enough to blunt the threat. Fred 
Dryer, the transplanted Giant, teamed 
with the other defensive end. Jack 
Youngblood, to harry Pastorini into an 
incompletion. Then Dryer slipped a 
block and flattened Gresham on an at- 
tempted sweep for a five-yard loss. After 
the Rams were penalized five yards for 
being offside. Dryer. Youngblood and 
second-year Tackle Larry Brooks simply 
ran over the Houston line, forcing Pas- 
torini to throw another incompletion. 
Result: another Oiler field goal, making 
the score 7 6. 

Although Houston trailed by only 
14 Vcarly in the second quarter. Los An- 
geles rallied to lead 31 12 after three pe- 
riods. This surge was again a matter of 
performing well when the need arose. 
Hadl passed only 16 limes, but he com- 
pleted 10 and for the fourth straight game 
had no interceptions. 

“I was never under any pressure,” he 
said afterward. “The offensive line did a 
great job. Once the Oilers became run- 
conscious. the passes opened them up. 
And Jackson ran some great patterns." 

Harold Jackson came to Los Angeles 
in what must be rated as one of the most 
beneficial trades in NFL history for the 
Rams. They got Jackson, a good deep 
receiver who scored two touchdowns 


against the Oilers on passes of 15 and 69 
yards, plus Tony Baker, a bowling-ball 
fullback who scored another on a strike 
of five yards, in exchange for Roman Ga- 
briel. Those two would have been more 
than adequate recompense, but the Ea- 
gles also gave up two first-round draft 
choices — very choice, since Philadelphia 
seems likely to finish far down in the 
standings — and a third-round pick. 

The Oilers No. I draft selection, John 
Maluszak, is a formidable man. standing 
6' 7". weighing 282 pounds and reputedly 
capable of running 40 yards in 4.8 sec- 
onds. Before the Ram game he said he 


was going to sack Hadl on every down. 
A measure of the effectiveness of the Ram 
offensive line, and especially of Center 
Ken lman and Guard Tom Mack, was 
how they manhandled Matuszak. He 
never got within shouting distance of 
Hadl. and Mack and lman shunted him 
aside regularly when the Ram backs ran 
in his direction. 

“The first time he lined up on my nose 
I looked down at his arm and it seemed 
as big as my leg," lman said after the 
game. "He'sbigall over. And quick. And 
strong. He'll be a good one." 

The operative words are “will be." The 


Rams are good in the present tense — 
now. One indication of a good team, a 
disciplined team, is the avoidance of pen- 
alties. Against the Oilers, Los Angeles 
was penalized only three times for 14 
yards (compared to Houston's six for 
78). and one was an infraction it invited 
in order to get a better field-goal angle. 
A team escapes penalties when it con- 
centrates on execution. And concentra- 
tion is a fetish with Chuck Knox. 

The acquisition of Knox was the most 
significant move made by Ram owner 
Carroll Rosenbloom in his rebuilding 
program. “We had to go with what was 
continued 



The new. unrestrained Los Angeles defense, here featuring Larry Brooks. Jack Youngblood and Fred Dryer, overwhelmed Dan Pastorlnl. 
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on hand the first year," says Roscn- 
bloom, who took over the dub in 1972. 
"That was a year of evaluation, of dis- 
covery." 

And of woe. The Rams finished third 
in the NFC West with a 6-7-1 record, and 
the first man to go was the easygoing 
head coach. Tommy Prothro. After lie 
left, Rosenbloom and General Manager 
Don Klostcrman interviewed a dozen 
hopefuls. Knox was one of three final- 
ists. 

“We had him out to Los Angeles three 
or four times," says Rosenbloom. 
"Finally, about two o’clock one morn- 
ing he was in my home in Bel Air. Klost- 
erman and I had been talking to him for 
a long time, and there were two more 
coaches waiting in hotels. I asked Knox 
if he thought he could win in the NFL. 
‘I don’t think,' he said. *1 know.' So I 
shook hands with him and said, ’You’re 
my coach.’ ” 

In a sport in which only 22 of 47 play- 
ers can be starters, it usually is not dif- 
ficult to find malcontents, but this docs 
not hold for the Rams. One team offi- 
cial, who has been with Los Angeles 
through four coaching regimes, says, 
"This is the happiest club we've had. 
Even after we lost three and tied one in 
preseason, the players were confident. 
They weren't complaining the way they 



would have been a year before. They were 
sure they were on the right track." 

Knox had been an assistant coach for 
14 years, coming to the Rams after six 
seasons with Detroit. His ability to in- 
spire confidence stems from a concern for 
and an understanding of his players and 
a remarkable teaching talent. 

"Teaching is the ability to inspire 
learning," he said one day last week in 
his office, which is situated over the pro 
shop of a Long Beach municipal golf 
course. "I guess I got that and most of 
my coaching philosophy— from Blanton 
Collier when I was an assistant at Ken- 
tucky. He was the best teacher and the 
most patient man I have ever known. 
Sometimes I'd be ready to give up on a 
kid and we'd talk it over and he would 
suggest another approach to get through 
to the boy, and we'd keep at it until we 
succeeded. 

"Communication is the key. You re- 
duce an action to its simplest compo- 
nents, then hammer and hammer at it 
with repetition. I remember we once had 
a guard at Kentucky who was a fine 
blocker on initial contact, but who 
wouldn’t stay with his man after he had 
hit. So we drummed 'hit and stick!’ into 
him for a long time. Then we decided we 
didn’t have to say ‘hit!’ because he would 
do that anyway. So we made him think 
‘stick, stick, slick’ before every play and 
he turned into a fine blocker.” 

Knox got up from his desk and dem- 
onstrated a golf swing. “It’s inductive 
reasoning," he said. "Say you learn five 
parts of a golf swing, one at a lime. You 
can’t think of all five of them at once, 
but after you have repeated the swing 
over and over you reach the point where 
you can get up on the tee and think of 
one part of the swing and your mind will 
subconsciously direct your body to put 
the other four into effect.” 

Following this theory, Knox has sim- 
plified technical instruction for the 
Rams. He worked with the offensive line 
at Detroit, so the examples that occur to 
him often have to do with blocking tech- 
niques. Now he crouched in a three-point 
stance, imitating a guard. 

“When I was playing we used to prac- 
tice for hours on taking just the right 
steps to pull out and block," he said. "We 
even had footprints drawn on the ground 
to show just where you should put your 

Coach Chuck Knox is a firm believer in induc- 
tive reasoning, concentration and repetition. 


feet. Collier taught me to forget all that, 
and I teach my players the same thing. 
Blanton said to me one day, ‘If you see 
a pretty lady walking down the street to- 
ward you and you want to go over and 
say hello to her, you don’t say to your- 
self, I’m going to cross-step at a 45- 
degree angle and plant my foot on this 
spot, then pivot and plant my other foot 
there. You look at her and start walk- 
ing. So look at the guy you're going to 
block and follow your eyes. They con- 
trol the rest of your body.”’ 

The Ram blockers follow their eyes. 
"They have a point to block on," Knox 
said. "Right of the numbers, between the 
numbers, left of the numbers, outside the 
right knee, outside the left knee, depend- 
ing on the kind of block we want. They 
have a specific spot on the man to aim 
at, just as the passer uses a spot on the 
body of the receiver as his target. The 
range of the receiver’s arms around that 
spot provides the margin of error. You 
simplify the targets and you build the les- 
sons in with repetition, repetition, rep- 
etition, so that it becomes a part of the 
subconscious. You try to do that so thor- 
oughly that the player, under stress, 
won’t revert to old bad habits. 

"Here is an example. When I was at 
Kentucky we had a big game with Ole 
Miss. We were leading late in the game 
and we had to punt from near our goal. 
We had a fine fullback who was a great 
blocker, but when we lined up to punt 
he was on the left of the punter instead 
of protecting the kicking leg, and we got 
the punt blocked. When he came off the 
field 1 asked him about it because he had 
never lined up there before. ‘We had a 
left-footed punter for four years in high 
school,’ he told me. Under stress, he re- 
verted. So we try to wipe out reversions 
like that by working hard on repetition 
and concentration. Concentration lets 
you keep your cool under pressure. 
That’s why we tell our players to ignore 
cheap shots. If you’re thinking about get- 
ting even with the guy who slugged you, 
you can't think about the play. Concen- 
tration is keeping your cool." 

One of the reasons the Ram exhibition 
record was 2-3-1 was Knox’ insistence up- 
on giving every player on the roster a full 
chance to make the team. "We played 
everyone enough to find out honestly 
how well they could perform," he said. 
“Too many times I’ve seen a player cut 
from a squad simply because he did not 
have sufficient opportunity to show what 


he could do. I was determined this would 
not happen here. It’s like in baseball. You 
have to give a batter enough times at bat 
to find out what his true hitting ability 
is. So we had a schedule of playing time 
for all the players — we did not let the 
game dictate playing time. Maybe we 
wanted a rookie back to carry the ball 
15 times. He stayed in until he had run 
his quota.” 

This policy also served to give the play- 
ers faith in their new coach, and this is 
translated into their desire to do things 
his way. A prime example is Isiah Rob- 
ertson, who had a brilliant rookie sea- 
son, then tailed off in 1972. 

“Coach changed my whole philosophy 
of playing,” Robertson said in Houston. 
“I used to be kind of a loner, looking 
out for myself, gambling on the big play, 
the big interception, that kind of thing. 
Now I get more satisfaction out of con- 
tributing to a shutout. It’s being part of 
a well-designed defense that counts, not 
the individual play.” This is a player 
whom coaches were calling surly and in- 
tractable a year ago. 

Hadl is another key player who has ac- 
commodated himself to Knox’ ways. 
This year the Ram offense has been keyed 
to the run, with the pass being used spar- 
ingly but to good effect. In four games 
Hadl had completed 38 of 52 for 538 
yards. "We have a very flexible pass of- 
fense,” he said one day last week. “The 
running game, of course, makes it that 
much more effective. I don’t mind wait- 
ing for the right time to pass when we 
have the tools we have here. I’ve never 
been with a coaching staff so well orga- 
nized or so easy to work with. Chuck is 
one of the rarest guys in the world — a 
coach with no hindsight.” 

Larry McCutcheon, the second-year 
running back who came off the taxi squad 
to give the Rams long-needed speed, has 
teamed well with another second-year 
man, Jim Bertelsen. Going into the 
Houston game, they were the fourth- and 
fifth-ranked rushers in the NFL. 

“Everything is so right,” McCutcheon 
says. "The line blocks perfectly, the 
coaches know exactly what they’re do- 
ing, everything goes. It is such a good 
year.” 

Bertelsen has no comments about such 
matters — he just performs. He grins and 
nods and runs like a cue ball caroming 
around a pool table, but he does not talk. 
The only thing he was heard to utter dur- 
ing two days of practice came just after 



Following Knox' precepts — and his blockers — Bertelsen gained 102 yards against Oilers. 


he had a sore leg tightly wrapped. He 
looked back at the trainer sadly and said, 
“Feels like my leg was cut off." 

Bertelsen, McCutcheon and Baker 
have combined to provide Los Angeles 
with amazing ball control. In their first 
three games the Rams rolled up 70 first 
downs to their opponents’ 35. More im- 
portant, they converted 29 of 50 third- 
down plays. Against Atlanta, whom L.A. 
beat 31-0, the defense was only on the 
field about one-fourth of the time. 

4 That was the best defensive effort I’ve 
ever been a part of," said Olsen last week. 
“We’ve developed quickly because the 
defense has been made concise; we know 


precisely what we are supposed to do. We 
don’t have as many options as we used 
to, so we have come faster than any oth- 
er defensive unit I've been on. But the 
offense has been so good that we haven't 
really been tested yet.” 

Houston provided that test as, in a 
way, did a young man who shall remain 
unidentified. On the Rams' charter to 
Houston, a small notice was pasted by 
the rear door of the plane. It was the 
handiwork of the man who brought the 
meals on board, and it read: “Good luck, 
you guys. Every time you win a game, 
my wife is so thrilled she kisses me." He 
might get kissed a lot this season, end 
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LAST TANGO TO 
PENNANTVILLE 


T heirs is not essentially a contact sport, but as Baltimore 
and Oakland, Cincinnati and New York fought last week- 
end to get to the World Series, a special intensity enveloped 
their games that caused them, for all of baseball's emphasis 
on technical excellence, to exude an aura of physicafity, even 
danger. Ballplayers may affect nonchalance, but when win- 
ning three of five in a championship series can settle a sea- 
son, they readily assume the demeanor of a tiger or, like Bal- 
timore's Jim Palmer at right, display the survival instincts of 
a cornered cobra. Some, like the A's blithe base stealer Bert 
C'ampaneris, burst forth with unexpected furies. Last Octo- 
ber he vented his playoff spleen by flinging a bat; this year he 
was content to swing it, launching Sunday’s second game 
with a homer as Oakland evened the series with a 6-3 vic- 
tory after dropping the opener to the masterful Palmer 6-0. 






The closest the A's came to knocking Jim Palmer 
out of the box in the first game was literally; Reggie 
Jackson's ferocious line drive nearly decapitated him. 







PLAYOFFS continued 

REDS AND METS IN A 
ROLE-REVERSAL DRAMA 


Rival leaders Yogi and Sparky spar verbally before the main event. 


I n the National League the hitless wonders were matched 
against the wondrous hitters, but neither the Mcts nor the 
Reds seemed content with the stereotyping as they switched 
roles in a dizzy melodrama. Ever the savior, the Reds' John- 
ny Bench touched off hosannas (left) in the lirst game with a 
ninth-inning homer. Coupled with teammate Pete Rose's 
eighth-inning clout, it smashed the hopes of the Mcts' Tom 
Seaver 2 I. But the supposedly powerless New Yorkers 
roused themselves the next day behind lefthander Jon 
Matlack and scored an astonishing five runs— to the 
Reds' none — as the pennant turned slowly in the wind. 

-Ron Fimrite 




THERE ARE 
TWO KINDS 
OF DEATH 

That was the philosophy of Francois 
Cevert — and after he was gone the 
world champion had much to ponder 

by ROBERT F. JONES 


C ontrasted with the current woes of 
the real world— the new Arab-Is- 
raeli war, the old Watergate maunder- 
ings — it might have seemed a week of 
minor tragedy on the Grand Prix circuit. 
But for John Young Stewart, 34, the fin- 
est road racer in the game, it was per- 
haps the most agonizing week of his life. 
A month earlier, at the Italian Grand 
Prix at Monza, Stewart had captured his 
third world driving championship in five 
years. During the course of this racing 
season he had become the most success- 
ful Formula I driver ever, with 27 Grand 
Prix victories to his credit (compared 
with 25 for his late Scottish countryman, 
Jim Clark, and 24 for his idol. Argen- 
tina’s Juan Manuel Fangio). And cer- 
tainly Stewart had outdone both of them 
in the main chance of racing: money. 

Jackie Stewart is the canniest man ever 
to don a fireproof balaclava — and cer- 
tainly the gutsiest ever to con a sponsor. 


Relaxed and confident (left). Cevert gunned 
away to a record practice lap — then sudden- 
ly his car slashed through the steel guardrail. 



Earning close to SI million a season in 
prize money and other emoluments, 
Stewart seemed to have turned motor 
racing into some kind of a private trea- 
sure trove — and survived to enjoy it. 
Then why not retire? 

That was the first source of his agony 
last weekend. At Watkins Glen for the 
15th running of the U.S. Grand Prix, 
Stewart played coy with the question. In- 
deed, even his business agent claimed 
that the wee Scot was hung on the horns 
of that old sportsman's dilemma: quit on 
a peak of success, or press on to try for 
even greater rewards? The business agent 
also was well aware that the timing of a 
retirement statement by a figure so prom- 
inent as Stewart could bring in lots of 
bucks, and perhaps the coyness was 
merely a question of timing to suck up 
more cash. "If Jackie were single," said 
his lovely wife Helen, "there would be 
no question. He would continue to race. 
I would like to sec him retire, but 1 can- 
not press him. No, there is nothing that 
could fill the role of racing for him if he 
were to quit.” 

Stewart himself was brusque on the 
question. He sidestepped it with every 
slick word at his command — and they are 
as many and as evasive as the black 


grouse of Scotland's moors. But still it 
all seemed a game. 

Then, on qualifying day before the 
race, Stewart's good friend and team- 
mate, Francois Cevert, was killed in a 
smashup during practice. Stewart had al- 
ready lost three close friends to the sport: 
Clark in 1968, Piers Courage and Jochen 
Rindt in 1970. In his poignant account 
of that last tragic season in his recent 
book. Faster! A Racer's Diary , Stewart 
had likened Grand Prix racing to a dis- 
ease and wondered in painful print if he 
himself were not a victim. With Ccvert’s 
death last Saturday, it seemed to many 
that Stewart must at last accept the prog- 
nosis. He must — finally — retire and let 
sad enough alone. 

It had been the longest Grand Prix sea- 
son in history — 1 5 races starting last Jan- 
uary at the Buenos Aires Autodrome in 
Argentina — and a fine one for Stewart. 
Last year's world champion, Emerson 
Fittipaldi of Brazil, seemed early on to 
have it all sewed up for another worthy 
triumph. Fittipaldi took Argentina and 
then Brazil — that nation's first F-I cham- 
pionship ever — as if he were a new Simon 
Bolivar. But then came South Africa, and 
Stewart's renowned canniness began to 
assert itself. During practice he crashed 
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into a dirt embankment at high speed — 
brake failure — but quickly comman- 
deered Cevert’s car. the other Tyrrell- 
Ford. South Africa’s own Jody Scheckter 
dominated the early stages of the race, 
driving with the special wriggly verve that 
won him the L&M Championship for 
Formula 5.000 cars this season in his 
rookie year (SI. July 16). But under a 
yellow caution flag. Stewart emerged in 
the lead and helt it. Though Fittipaldi 
won the next race, in Spain, Stewart came 
on strong again in Belgium, winning 
handily, with teammate Cevert a con- 
vincing second. At Monaco, the definite 
class race of the GP circuit. Stewart dom- 
inated Fittipaldi from start to finish and 
continued 


Jackie Stewart has turned aside questions on 
his future; now the answers will come harder. 





THE GLEN ronlinued 


cemented his grip on the season. Victo- 
ries at Zandvoort and The Niirburgring, 
followed by finishes high in the points 
both in Austria and Italy, clinched the 
championship. 

Along the way there had been injury 
and tragedy, not so spectacular as in the 
grim 1970 season, but tougher in a sub- 
tle way. Fittipaldi broke a wheel during 
practice in Holland and bruised his an- 
kles badly in the ensuing crash. Then dur- 
ing the race itself, young Roger William- 
son of Britain piled up his March-Ford 
on nearly the same sand dune where 
Courage had burned to death three years 
earlier. Sloppy rescue work by the Dutch 
track marshals — some called it coward- 
ice — could have been a factor in William- 
son's death by fire. 

The British GP at Silverstonc marked 
the first world championship victory for 
America's Peter Revson who, with a sec- 
ond win in Canada, has emerged as the 
best U.S. driver on the Formula I circuit 
since Dan Gurney. But the race also dem- 
onstrated the dangers of Jody Schecklcr 
to those who were unaware of what a 
hard charger can do. Scheckter had just 
nipped into fourth place, ducking under 
Denny Hulme's McLaren on the second 
lap in the infamous Woodcotc Corner, 
when he flat lost control. Scheckter's car 
caromed off the pit wall and created a 
mini-indy. Nine cars were wiped out in 
the carnage, but only one driver was in- 
jured. It was the first time that a Grand 
Prix race had to be halted in all the years 
of the championship. 

It was Schcckter who also figured in a 
brouhaha at Mosport during the Cana- 
dian Grand Prix two weeks ago. There 
he tangled with Cevert in a shunt that 
totaled the Frenchman’s car. Cevert had 
moved up to second in point standings 
behind Stewart at one point in the sea- 
son, and still stood a good chance of edg- 
ing Fittipaldi for the runner-up spot this 
year. Perhaps, as an outgrowth of Mos- 
port, Cevert held a grudge against 
Scheckter. At any rale, the two men were 
most dramatically involved in the fatal 
Saturday afternoon of Watkins Glen. 

The accident took place at the top of 
the Esses, a slippery, sinuous linkage of 
bends just below an underpass where 
spectators enter the Glen course. Accord- 
ing to eyewitnesses, Cevert came half- 
way through the Esses in good control. 
He had just turned his best lap of the 
practice — quick enough to beat Stew- 
art’s record lap of the previous year. It 


was good enough to place Cevert fourth 
among the day’s qualifiers. Then the car 
began to fishtail, ticking the outside fence 
just before the bridge. “It looked like the 
pendulum of a runaway clock,” said 
one observer. “He couldn’t catch it.” 
Cevert 'scar hit the steel retaining barrier 
— which is designed to catch a car like a 
net might catch a falling tightrope walk- 
er— but he hit it at about 160 miles an 
hour. He went right through. The car 
flipped sideways and broke apart. 

Scheckter was the first driver on the 
scene. He saw the crash and locked his 
brakes to a stop. He leaped the rail, ran 
to Cevert’s car and knelt down and 
looked into the wreckage. Then he stood 
up and raised his arms in a furious, fu- 
tile gesture. Anyone watching knew why: 
Cevert was dead. 

In his short life Cevert had been the 
most glamorous of drivers, and one of 
the most talented. He was handsome, al- 
most pretty, but he had the best of the 
Gallic traits — courage, skill, humor. At 
breakfast on the morning of his death he 
had been amused by a caption accom- 
panying his photograph in a local news- 
paper that described him as “intense and 
waiting.” He smiled over his tea. “Aren't 
we all?” he asked. 

Cevert also had given thought to Jack- 
ie Stewart's dilemma. Earlier in the week 
he had said, “Jackie faces two options, 
neither of them very appealing. He can 
quit racing and save his life, or he can 
quit racing and lose what his life is about. 
There are two kinds of death in this sport. 
Perhaps in any sport. There is physical 
death, which probably does not hurt so 
very much, and there is a kind of psy- 
chic death, which I’m certain hurts quite 
a little bit. If Jackie retires, what can he 
do that will take the place of this. . . 
And he gestured at the dining room over- 
looking Seneca Lake, at the autumn col- 
ors and the strangely slanted land, at his 
fellow drivers — oh, so dashing and trim 
and alive, in love with the earth and with 
its uncle, death. "Yet he could retire into 
a life of commerce,” Cevert continued. 
"He has an affection for it, and perhaps 
it would satisfy him. I cannot predict 
what he will do, but whatever it is, it will 
be interesting.” 

After Cevert's death, there was a great 
scurrying around the Goodyear trailer 
compound where Stewart and Cevert 
usually hung out when they were not rac- 
ing. Men stood guard at the trailer doors, 
obviating crude questions. Many people 


said that Stewart would not race that 
weekend, not after this. 

"What has he got to gain?" they asked. 
Or, more mechanically, "Maybe some- 
thing’s wrong with the cars." The wreck- 
age was difficult to assess. After exam- 
ining it, though, the mechanics of Team 
Tyrrell determined that Cevert had 
crashed with the accelerator depressed — 
had he lost control and was he trying to 
power his way out of it? Driver error? 
Or had something snapped? 

A friend stopped Stewart as he charged 
back and forth on the road behind the 
pits. He clasped Stewart's hand. "Uh 
huh,” Stewart said. Then he got in his 
car and went out to practice some more. 
Finally, as had been expected, Stewart 
withdrew from the race — “out of respect 
for Francois and the feelings of his 
countrymen." 

As for the U.S. Grand Prix, Sweden’s 
Ronnie Peterson won the pole as he had 
done in eight of the season’s previous 14 
races. And he won the race, too — his 
fourth this season — and the S53.900 
purse that goes along with it, the richest 
prize in the series. The 29-year-old Swede 
has long been touted as the most prom- 
ising member of the post-Stewart gener- 
ation, but it was not until this year that 
he got all his talents together. 

Nonetheless, Peterson had a hard Sun- 
day drive. A surprising chase developed, 
thanks to Britain's newly emerged Grand 
Prix figure, 22-year-old Lord Hesketh, 
who must be the strangest anachronism 
in 20th Century Sportin' Life. Alexander 
Hesketh is a portly fellow, a "privateer” 
in racing parlance. He hates the commer- 
cialism of motor racing, but loves the 
game dearly and his car, a white March- 
Ford with the family red-and-blue rac- 
ing stripes, bears absolutely no sponsor 
decals. Unthinkable! The money to race 
comes right out of His Lordship’s ample 
private purse. Hesketh's driver is James 
Hunt, a Briton who was once inelegantly 
known as "Hunt the Shunt." Starting 
from the fourth position on the grid. 
Hunt leaped quickly onto the tail pipes 
of Peterson and gamely hung there 
throughout the race. "I could have tak- 
en him early on," Hunt said later, "but 
I hoped to wait and wear him down. At 
one point I pulled abreast of him, but 
his face looked fiercer than mine. My car 
was definitely quicker"— as indeed a new 
race lap record of 1 19.596 mph proved 
on the 37th of 59 laps — "but I waited 
too long.” 


continued 



There’s a lot of good 
between“Winston... 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


20 mg. "tar". 1.4 mg.nicotine av.:e- cigarette. FTC Report FEB.71 




Do the Zenith people really build 
a better color TV? 



TV service technicians say yes. Again. 


Here are the questions and answers from a 

• : "In general, of the brands you 
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■ with, which one 
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color TV set for yourself today, 
brand would you buy?" 
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NOTE: Answers total more than I00‘* because 
some service technicians named more than one 


? survey. 


How the survey was made. 

For the second consecutive year, one of the 
best known research firms in America 
conducted a study of independent TV service 
technicians’ attitudes toward brands of color 
television. And again Zenith was the 
number one brand named in answer to each 
question, as shown in the charts. Telephone 
interviews were conducted with TV service 
technicians themselves in April. 1972, 
and again in April. 1973. in more than 
1 70 cities from coast to coast. To eliminate the 
factor of loyalty to a single brand, the 
study included only shops which serviced 
more than one brand of TV. 

We want to hear from you. 


Sir 


ilmcd TV picture 


TjeNlZit 


The quality goes in 
before the name goes on: 


Wc'rc proud of our record of building 
dependable, quality products. 

But if it should ever happen that a Zenith 
product doesn’t live up to your expectations — 
or if you would like additional details of the 
service technicians' survey — we want to hear 
from you. Write to the Vice President. 
Consumer Affairs. Zenith Radio Corporation. 
1900 N. Austin Ave.. Chicago. 111. 60639. 

We'll give your request 
our personal attention. 



THE GLEN continued 


Meanwhile, there was an accompany- 
ing touch of grim irony in the race. Ear- 
lier in the week the Grand Prix Drivers 
Association had sternly discussed the 
possibility of lifting Scheckter's license 
because of the accidents he had precip- 
itated in earlier races. But Scheckter’s 
heroic quick response and his emotion 
over the Ccvcrt tragedy softened most of 
the passions against him. In this case it 
seemed academic: after racing for 40 laps 
at the Glen. Schcckter dropped out with 
a broken suspension. 

America's Peter Revson. starting his 
McLaren from seventh slot on the grid, 
ran into problems at the start with a 
sticky clutch and was forced to let the 
pack sweep past him. Still, by unusually 
careful and skillful driving he managed 
to finish fifth overall. Fittipaldi, with lire 
problems and a quick early pit stop, end- 
ed up sixth, but secured second place in 
the final point standings, with Peterson 
third for the season. 

Hunt, with his amazing second-place 
finish, wound up his season eighth in 
championship points and may pose a def- 
inite new threat for next year. Peterson 
beat him by a mere half second, and it 
seemed that a whole new note had been 
rung in the sport, a long-missing note of 
purity. As the exultant Lord Hesketh put 
it. embracing his driver with a burly arm. 
"By gad, we nearly put the knife into 
commercialism, didn't we. James?" 

But above all there was the pall and the 
sense of an era's end. Jackie Stewart had 
stayed around for the race but it looked 
as if he had put his composure together 
with staples. A strong rumor arose at 
week's end that Jackie would indeed re- 
tire. announcing his decision this Satur- 
day in London. If so, owner Ken Tyrrell 
will field an entirely new team next year, 
possibly consisting of Schcckter and Bel- 
gium's Jacky Ickx, who has finally 
jumped from Ferrari out of frustration. 

If Stewart retires now. it will have to 
be, alas, on a muted rather than trium- 
phant note. And perhaps he would fall 
victim to that "psychic death" of which 
Cevert spoke so pointedly just before his 
own dreadfully physical one. But Stew- 
art is a man of unfathomable complexity. 
It is unlikely that he has yet begun to 
tap his own inner resources. One must 
finish by wishing him the best, regard- 
less of his decision, and expecting that 
in the end. whatever he does will prove 
to be for the best. That has been Stew- 
art's way — all the way. end 
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A LONG 

LOCOMOTIVE 

FOR 

CHOO CHOO 

It has been nearly 25 years since Charlie Justice 
played his last game at tailback for North'Carolina. 
He was a folk hero at the time— and he still is 

by RON FIMRITE 


H e rose at five because it was Sat- 
urday and he could sleep no long- 
er. Sarah, her dark hair spilling over the 
pillow, stirred restlessly, reaching out to 
touch where he had been. "Up so soon, 
Charlie. . . ?" But she knew, even in her 
drowsiness, that on these days he would 
always be up so soon. 

It was a brisk, brightening day, and a 
gentle wind stirred the southern pines. 
Charlie tried to keep busy. He talked to 
himself and he talked to the boxer dog. 
He switched on the radio, but found 
nothing worth listening to. He put on 
some coffee for Sarah. He dressed with 
studied casualness, wearing the letter 
sweater like a uniform. Then, hunching 
his shoulders against the wind and cock- 
ing his head in that curiously apologetic 
attitude, he set off for the pregame meal 
at the Monogram Club, crossing East 
Franklin street with its hodgepodge of 
clothing stores, pharmacies, ice cream 
parlors and movie houses. Life With Fa- 
ther, starring William Powell, Irene 
Dunne and the teen-ager, Elizabeth Tay- 
lor, was at the Varsity. Sarah and he 
would probably catch it tomorrow. They 
seldom missed a new movie in town. 


The walk across campus never failed 
to stir Charlie. With the rolling green 
lawns, the dogwood, wistaria and cherry 
trees, it was like a beautiful farm, and 
Charlie was a country boy. He was not 
tall, barely 5' 10', but even he had to 
duck the overhanging vines as he cut 
through the archways of the Coker Ar- 
boretum. The Monogram Club, in a fine 
Georgian building, was just ahead, on 
Country Club Road. 

Charlie was the first player to arrive. 
He always was. Normally a compulsive 
talker, he ate in silence, too naggingly 
aware of his responsibilities to banter 
with his teammates. But they were all his 
friends. Chan Highsmith, the big tackle 
and center, once kidded Charlie about 
his unflagging affability. "If you spent 
as much time practicing football as you 
do trying to ingratiate yourself with your 
teammates,” he said, "you’d be the best 
that ever played this game." 

Having eaten, Charlie walked alone to 
the field house next to Kenan Stadium. 
He passed through the tennis courts and 
the graveyard and the pine forest where 
the stadium was nestled. Morris Mason, 
a black man who had already been field- 


house custodian for 20 years, was sort- 
ing through the hip and shoulder pads. 
“How ya doin’, Mr. Justice?” he said to 
Charlie, his favorite player. “And how’s 
Mrs. Justice?” “Fine, Morris, just fine. 
How y’all? I think I’ll just sit around for 
a while until it’s time.” 

Charlie put on only part of his uni- 
form. Then, carrying his white helmet, 
he took a scat under the field-house stair- 
way. there to join the battle with his 
nerves. After a half hour he was ready. 
“We’re gonna lose!” he called out to his 
teammates in a voice nearly falsetto. 
"We’re gonna lose if y’all don’t start 
thinkin’ ’bout foo’ball. ’Bout playin’ a 
game of foo'ball for Carolina!" 

The others were neither surprised nor 
annoyed by this eruption. They knew 
Charlie was merely preparing himself for 
a job he did surpassingly well — playing 
a game of football for the University of 
North Carolina. 

Dressed now in the powder-blue uni- 
form, the pads lending an illusion of size 
to his slight frame, Charlie rushed taut 
as a wire onto the field at the head of his 
team. At the sight of his No. 22, of the 
familiar head-bobbing, galloping stride, 
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the 43,000 spectators began shouting al- 
most in unison. “Choo Choo! Choo 
Choo! All the way Choo Choo!" It was 
a profession of love. "Choo Choo! Choo 
Choo!" Charlie wasenthrallcd. exhilarat- 
ed. The cheers washed over him like cold 
spring water on a summer day. He bathed 
in the affection. 

He had for years practiced being a 
hero. As a boy in Asheville he had run 
through a broken field of women grocery 
shoppers, farmers' trucks and sidewalk 
cracks, He announced his own imagined 
triumphs in the hysterical style of a ra- 
dio sportscaster. He had wanted noth- 
ing more than to be an All-America half- 
back, a football hero. And now he was 
one. He was Charlie (Choo Choo) Jus- 
tice, the biggest hero of them all. . . . 

He is now a plump, gray, balding, jaun- 
ty man of 49. The voice is softer, but only 
slightly lower, and he talked happily as 
he drove his gold Cadillac around the 
changed but still familiar campus. 

"Everybodv else can grow old," Char- 
lie said, laughing. "Everybody else can 
get bald and fat. But we’re not supposed 
to. We're not supposed to lose our hair 
and put on weight. We're supposed to 
look the same, to be little boys all our 
lives.” 

The "we" would be those magical old 
football heroes of the late '40s, heroes 
like himself. He was merely amused by 
this aberrant bestowal of eternal youth. 
Charlie and the still lovely Sarah have 
grown older comfortably. After a brief 
but reasonably successful professional 
career with the Washington Redskins 
and a largely unsuccessful venture into 
the oil business back in North Carolina. 
Charlie isdoingwell in his own insurance 
agency — "Charlie Choo Choo Justice 
and Associates" — in Greensboro, only 
an hour’s drive from Kenan Stadium. 

Charlie was driving by Kenan now. "I 
don't know how to describe the feeling," 
he said, "but I just loved it all I loved 
Carolina, the people here, and I loved 
football. It was right after the war and 
folks had been penned up so long, they 
just had to let go. But everybody was re- 



spectful of one another here. It was a 
good time. 

"1 suppose I could have been a lot of 
things. A musician, maybe, or even an 
artist, but what I was was a football play- 
er, and that's all I ever wanted to be. I 
didn't even mind practice. Heck, I 
would've stayed out there all night if 
they’d let me." 

He still cocks his head in self-depre- 
cation, and he is still afTablc. He is still 
Charlie. He laughed at his own timeless 
enthusiasm, then turned the Cadillac 
away from the stadium and up into the 
hilly, wooded section of Chapel Hill 
where the university administrators and 
ranking faculty members live. 

"Now over there, through those trees 
is where old W. D. Carmichael used to 
live. He's gone now. He was a wonder- 
ful man. Treated me just like a son. He 
was a big businessman in New York, you 
know, a stockbroker on Wall Street. But 
he loved Carolina so much, he just came 
on back and took a job as comptroller 
here at the university. He was a very 
smart man. but he knew sports had a 
place.” 

The animated face froze for a moment. 


"I tell you. if there's anything that 
makes me mad and not much does 
it's people saying football players arc 
dumb. They are lazy sometimes, maybe, 
but not dumb. Can't be. About, oh, a 
dozen years ago somebody wrote in The 
Daily Tar Heel, the campus newspaper, 
that Carolina was all through having 
football bums on campus, like the ones 
they had back in the late ‘40s. Now that 
really got me, so I just sat right down 
and wrote a letter to that paper. ’Bums!' 

I wrote 'em. 'Who arc you callin’ bums? 
Why. you should have so many bums like 
that,' I said. Then I went right down the 
roster of our team: 10 master's degrees, 
eight lawyers, seven dentists, four pres- 
idents of big corporations. I gave it to 
'em position by position. Look at old Art 
Weiner, an All-America end. Now he's 
an executive vice-president at Burlington 
Industries. Is that a bum? Then I got to 
tailback. 'Here.' I said, ‘maybe you got 
a point after all. This is the only failure 
on the whole damn team." ” 

Charlie slapped the steering wheel of 
the car in glee. He looked around for 
some appreciation of the fine joke he had 
told on himself. Sarah, her dark hair 
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turned gray now, smiled affectionately. 

They seem like phantoms, these All- 
America football heroes of nearly 25 
years ago. If we do not condemn them to 
a lifetime of boyhood, we speak of them 
as if they were long dead. "Say, whatever 
did happen to old Choo Choo Justice?” 
Choo Choo thrives, of course, and so do 
his contemporary deities. 

Georgia's Charley Trippi, after a foot- 
ball career that earned him enshrinement 
in both the college and professional halls 
of fame, has returned to Athens. Ga., 
where he has real estate holdings that in- 
clude two liquor stores. It is but a 10- 
minute drive from his handsome brick 
house to the University of Georgia cam- 
pus. He is 50 years old. 

Johnny Lujack, once nearly as cele- 
brated as the Four Horsemen at Notre 
Dame, operates the largest Chevrolet 
dealership in Davenport. Iowa. At 48 he 
can pore over his scrapbooks and say. 
"That character in there looks a little like 
me, but I can’t believe it really is.” Lu- 
jack has season tickets load Notre Dame 
games. 

Southern Methodist's Doak Walker is 
46 and a vice-president of Fischbach and 
Moore Inc., a large New York-based 
electrical-contracting corporation. Al- 
though he is still a legend in Texas, he 
rarely goes there anymore. He lives both 
in Detroit and Steamboat Springs, Colo., 
where the family of his second wife, for- 
mer Olympic skier Gladys (Skecter) 
Werner, has business interests. Skiing is 
his consuming passion. "If I'd taken it 
up earlier," he says. "I might never have 
played football." He goes to only a few 
games now. and his 1948 Heisman Tro- 
phy is kept by a friend who has it on dis- 
play in a Denver bar-restaurant. 

They arc very much alive, these phan- 
toms, but they survive in times that must 
seem strange to them. College football 
today has no heroes, only superstars, and 
superstars are fallible: the heroes of the 
postwar '40s were not. They appeared at 
a time when a nation weary of war and 
depression wanted escapist entertain- 
ment. The people had had their fill of the 
heroes in foxholes and the command 
post: they wanted them now in the back- 
field or the outfield. 

College football would prosper in this 
atmosphere. It would be the game's fin- 
est hour and its last alone on the stage, 
for in the next decade the professionals — 
with their ally, television — would start 


to dominate. But in the years immedi- 
ately following the war, the college game 
and the college football hero fired the 
public’s imagination. And with rosters 
swollen with returning servicemen who 
were older, larger and more experienced 
than their prewar predecessors, the game 
had never been played better. 

This period would also be the last fling 
of the triple-threat man, the versatile 
player, usually a single-wing tailback, 
who ran, passed and kicked. The increas- 
ing sophistication of the T formation, 
with its emphasis on specialization, 
would soon render him obsolete. Justice, 
Walker. Trippi. even the T quarterback 
Lujack were all practitioners of versa- 
tility. They could dominate a game in a 
way no longer possible. In separate 
games in 1945. for example, Trippi set 
Southeast Conference records in rushing 
and passing. The triple-threater was tru- 
ly responsible for his team's entire offense 
and was thus the object of unusual ex- 
posure. Furthermore, the four great All- 
Americas of this period also could play 
defense— and did. It was not hard to find 
them on a football field. 

And so they were honored in their time 
as few athletes before or since have been. 
Reflecting on this. Doak Walker has said. 
"I suppose Charlie Justice and I got 
about as much publicity as any two men 
who ever lived." It was not an outland- 
ish boast. 

Even in this atmosphere, Charlie Jus- 
tice was unique. The state of Texas had 
produced football heroes by the score be- 
fore Walker, Lujack merely entered the 
Notre Dame pantheon, and before Trip- 
pi at Georgia there had been Frankie 
Sinkwich. But North Carolina had nev- 
er had anyone quite like the man who. 
in the words of a Navy officer who saw 
him go wild in a service game at the Bain- 
bridge Naval Training Center, "runs just 
like a little old choochoo train." 

Charlie stood on the sidelines, hands 
stuffed into the pockets of his blue par- 
ka, shoulders hunched. It was February 
1 946. Coach Carl Snavely's first postwar 
winter drills would conclude with a 
game-type scrimmage against Guilford 
College, a small Quaker school near 
Greensboro. Charlie had yet to carry the 
ball against an outside opponent, and 
1.000 Carolina students, driven by curi- 
osity, appeared to watch a mere scrim- 
mage. Charlie was already famous. He 
had been a high school sensation in Ashe- 


ville he averaged 25 yards a carry his 
senior year — and he had been the star of 
a Bainbridge team that had in its lineup 
experienced former college and profes- 
sional players. Maybe hundreds of 
schools had offered him scholarships af- 
ter the war, but Charlie had chosen to 
stay home in North Carolina. 

He did not start in the scrimmage, and 
there was some speculation among the 
crowd that he would not live up to his 
reputation. He weighed barely 165 
pounds, tiny for a single-wing tailback, 
and it was just possible his size was too 
much of a handicap. Now, with the ball 
on the Carolina 35-yard line. Coach 
Snavely finally called for him. 

They called his signal on the first play. 
Charlie swung wide to his right, canter- 
ing, searching for an opening. Then he 
cut back with astonishing swiftness 
against the grain of tacklers and was sud- 
denly in the secondary. Everything— 
head, shoulders, legs — seemed to move 
at once, and in different directions. Free 
now of the safetyman, he was running 
alone down the sidelines, his head thrown 
back triumphantly as he approached the 
goal line. There was a shocked silence at 
first. Then the cheering began. . . . 

They sold 900 "Choo Choo Justice" T 
shirts in one hour at Meyers" Department 
Store in Greensboro in 1950. Three per- 
sons were injured in the crush. 

The bridal party at the wedding of a 
friend of Charlie's arrived at the church 
to find that almost every seat had been 
occupied by small boys. They had heard 
Charlie would be there. 

Mail was sent to Charlie's house ad- 
dressed simply to "Number 22. Chapel 
HiJJ” or “ChooChoo, North Carolina." 

Orville Campbell, a Chapel Hill pub- 
lisher, and Hank Beebe, then a graduate 
student in music, wrote a song about 
Charlie, All the Way Choo Choo. 

At the football games he does all 
the stunts; he runs or passes, fakes or 
punts. 

Between the halves he leads the 
band; then sells peanuts in the 
stands. . . . 

All the way Choo Choo. all the 
way; 

A chug, chug, chugga with a hip 
hooray. 

Bing, bat, boot that ball around; 

Open that throttle and cover 
ground. 

continued 
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It was recorded by bandleader John- 
ny Long and played on the air by Benny 
Goodman. In North Carolina 32,000 rec- 
ords were sold. 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel Tilden Habcl of 
the Baptist Church on Columbia Street 
in Chapel Hill delivered a sermon one 
Sunday morning that he titled. All the 
Way, Choo Choo. The Rev. Dr. Habcl 
advised his congregation that. "When we 
call on Charlie Justice to go all the way. 
we are placing a great responsibility on 
his shoulders — asking him to give every- 
thing. all his mind, his body, in going all 
the way. . . ." Then the message: "Go 
all the way in your work or profession, 
and above all else go all the way in Chris- 
tian living." Charlie was on the covers 
of Lhe. Collier's. Pic and numberless 
football and sports periodicals of the 
time. 

Although copies arc rare, there are still 
requests made to Orville Campbell for 
the biography Choo Choo written 15 
years ago by Bob Quincy and Julian 
Schecr. 

No publicity file on any other North 
Carolina athlete in the university's 
sports-information department is larger 
than one or two envelopes. Charlie's file 
fills an entire drawer. 

North Carolina had never been asked 
to a football bowl game before the ar- 
rival of Charlie Justice. In his four years 
there (freshmen were eligible then as 
now), the team went to three bowls and 
rejected an invitation to a fourth. 

Justice gained 5.1 76 yards rushing and 
passing from 1946 through 1949. He 
scored 39 touchdowns and passed for 26 
more. He averaged 42.5 yards on 251 
punts and he returned 74 punts for an 
average of 16.2 yards per return. He was 
a first-team All-America in both 1948 and 
1949. He still holds school records in to- 
tal yardage, scoring and punting. But 
statistics cannot measure his magnetism. 

"Charlie came along at a time when 
every little kid wanted to grow up Vo be 
somebody else, a football hero or even 
President." says Campbell, now 53 and 
still a close friend of Charlie's. "You 
don't hear college kids talking that way 
anymore. I imagine if Charlie were to 
come to Carolina now and have four 
years like he had back then, there 
wouldn’t be the same great love for him. 
But I tell you, nobody captured the imag- 
ination of the American public the way 
Charlie captured the imagination of the 
people of North Carolina. It was unbe- 
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lievable. so fantastic that I wrote myself 
a letter then saying that sometime, 25 
years from now, if you see an athlete as 
popular as Charlie Justice, you had bet- 
ter reevaluate your thinking. I have never 
had cause to do any reevaluating." 

"Charlie Justice was the classic cam- 
pus hero," says Irwin Smallwood, man- 
aging editor of the Greensboro Doily 
News. "Wherever he went there was an 
entourage. It was the times, I guess. Now 
we’re fed up to here with superstars. We 
see them on television every day and 
twice on Sundays. Down here then, 
Charlie was the superstar." 

W. D. Carmichael Jr. had been Char- 
lie's friend and spiritual mentor. His son 
Billy Carmichael III was Charlie's class- 
mate and, as sports editor of The Doily 
Tor Heel, his Boswell. Today he is a suc- 
cessful Durham advertising executive, 
long-haired, smartly dressed. 

"Remember." he says, recalling the 
time, "we’re talking about the era of the 
hero, not the anti-hero. And Charlie was 
every mother's dream — clean-cut, mod- 
est, generous, didn’t drink or smoke, 
small, boyish. He was like a second son 
in our family. My father would talk to 
him on nights before a game, nights when 
he was too nervous to talk to anybody 
else except Sarah. Charlie w as a rare one. 
He always gave generously of his time 
and he was always appreciative of what 
athletics had done for him. He’s one of 
the few w ho gave as much as he got." 

Just before the start of Charlie's final 
season in 1 949. Sports Editor Carmichael 
w rote an open letter to Just ice’s one-year- 
old son Ronnie: 

"You sec. Ronnie, though you have 
been born into the Hall of Justice, there 
is one privilege you probably never can 
be afforded — that of seeing your father 
play football at Carolina. 

"Your father became more than a 
football player, Ronnie. He was a fable, 
a legend and a reality all rolled into 
one. . . 

Charlie was thumbing through an im- 
mense scrapbook in the den of his brick 
house near the Forest Oak Country Club 
when he came across the clipping. He 
read no farther than "Dear Ronnie." 

"As much as I enjoyed all that at- 
tention." he said softly, "I'd have given 
it all up if it would have helped my 
son, given him more confidence. Lord 
knows the boy wanted to be an athlete. 
It got so he began thinking he was a 
big disappointment to me. He got so 

continued 
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worried and upset about it that he 
couldn't perform at all. He'd be the first 
kid picked in games because of his name. 
But he just couldn't play up to it. Then 
it got so I’d try to protect him from 
this kind of embarrassment. I did a lot 
of coaching in the midget leagues in those 
days. Well, it turns out that protecting 
him was the wrong thing to do, too. 
The psychiatrists told me I should let 
Ronnie lead his own life. The poor kid 
was confused. He had two nervous 
breakdowns. It was just too much for 
him to live with. But he's stabilized now. 
Works right here in town. He's gonna 
be fine. Just fine. . . ." 

There were 6,500 students at North 
Carolina when Charlie was there— about 
a third as many as there are now. Most 
of the male students were returning ser- 
vicemen attending college on the Ci I Bill, 
eager to get a degree but just as eager to 
make up the time lost to them. There were 
long evenings then at Jeff's or the new 
place in "Amber Alley," the Rathskeller, 
where an undergraduate named Andy 
Griffith played the guitar and sang coun- 
try songs. 

Fraternities were popular, almost so- 
cially obligatory. Men who had spent the 
last four years in barracks or worse 
craved the relative luxury, the social 
prestige of exclusive clubs. Service ex- 
pressions — "Roger," "Snafu" — blend- 
ed into the college jargon. The men gen- 
erally dressed well. Sports coals on 
campus were not uncommon. 

"We dressed up a lot,” recalls Kelly 
Bowles, a Beta Theta Pi fraternity broth- 
er of Charlie’s, now a successful Greens- 
boro real estate man. "We wanted to. 
Most of us had been in uniforms for so 
long that dressing up was a kind of free- 
dom. And we loved parties. I don't guess 
I've ever partied as much as I did back 
then." 

Charlie and Sarah were not party 
types. Not only did he not drink, he also 
did not dance, but he was a loyal fra- 
ternity man. He played on all the intra- 
mural teams, dined at the house and at 
least went to the parties. His name alone 
was worth scores of pledges during rush- 
ing. Afterall, how many fraternity broth- 
ers could be found on national magazine 
covers? 

Charlie's personal popularity on cam- 
pus extended well beyond the fraternity 
house. His natural friendliness made him 
a favorite with all the students. "Heck," 


he says now, "I'd just walk along the 
campus, messin' around and sayin', ‘Hi,' 
to everybody I saw. You do that now and 
they'd think you were plumb crazy.” 

A football game, or particularly the 
Duke game, was the occasion for a week- 
long celebration. In "48 Charlie Spivak's 
band played at the "Yackely Yack Beau- 
ty Queen Dance" in Woollen Gym on 
the eve of the Duke game. Bandleader 
Kay Kyser, who as yell leader in the late 
'20s had introduced the “Yackely Yack" 
yell, was also there, along with his wife. 
Singer Georgia Carroll. Another North 
Carolinian, Ava Gardner, said she want- 
ed to be there but she just couldn't make 
it out from Hollywood. 

That week four persons — two white, 
two black — were arrested on a bus in 
Chapel Hill for violating a law "reg- 
ulating the seating of white and Negro 
passengers." 

The mayor of Chapel Hill today. How- 
ard N. Lee, is black, and the city, be- 
cause of the university, is considered the 
most liberal community in the South, 
“The Capital of the Southern Mind." 
The university and the city are insepa- 
rable, and it is common for the school 
to be called, simply, "Chapel Hill." The 
oldest state university in the nation, it has 
had an honored history of intellectual 
freedom and has attracted such creative 
spirits as Thomas Wolfe who, like Char- 
lie Justice, was born in Asheville. In Look 
Homeward, Angel, Wolfe writes of his 
alma mater, "The university was a 
charming, an unforgettable place . . . 
buried in a pastoral wilderness. . . ." 

It remains that today. John Fischer, 
writing in Harper's, describes Chapel Hill 
as the loveliest of all colleges. "Its 500- 
acre campus, where live oaks shade the 
classrooms and camellias bloom in De- 
cember. makes the Harvard Yard look 
squalid. . . ." 

Sunbathers and dogs still lounge on the 
lawns in front of the old library. Rock 
music is piped out onto the streets now 
from the dormitories, and there are con- 
certs at noon. The Rathskeller remains 
a hangout, but Andy Griffith is only a 
fading national celebrity, not a promising 
local one. Black Caesar plays at the Var- 
sity theater. There arc no laws about 
where you sit on buses. 

The university has prospered athleti- 
cally. Its basketball teams are consistent- 
ly ranked in the Top 20, and under Coach 
Bill Dooley the football teams have 


played in three consecutive bowl games. 
"The game is still a rallying point here,” 
Athletic Director Homer Rice insists. 
But is it? 

"Football players just aren't mythic 
heroes anymore," says a journalism stu- 
dent. "I can't help but think of them as 
?emipros who are here only to work at 
playing games. You never seem to sec 
them around." 

Sammy Johnson is four inches taller 
and 50 pounds heavier than Charlie Jus- 
tice was. He is probably faster. He is a 
tailback in Dooley's I formation, a se- 
nior who may be expected to carry the 
ball from 20 to JO limes a game this sea- 
son. He has w ild bushy black hair which, 
though he is white, he wears Afro-style. 
He is very much a model of the modern 
football player. 

“I suppose when I was in high school. 

I thought all football players were looked 
up to," he says, finishing lunch at the 
training table. "But that's not the way it 
is. I think we're regarded as just ordi- 
nary guys. I guess I like it better that way, 
just being a part of the student body. But 
then again, maybe deep down I'd like to 
see what it would be like being a hero, a 
hero like, say. old Choo Choo. You 
know-, I don't suppose I ever really had 
a hero when I was a kid. I was a fan t f 
Don McCauley's, but he wasn't really a 
hero to me.” 

McCauley was an All-America half- 
back at North Carolina three years ago. 
He scored 21 touchdowns in the 1970 sea- 
son. five against Duke, He broke several 
of Justice's school rushing records. 

"But when McCauley walked off cam- 
pus for the last time,” says Jack Williams, 
the university's sports information direc- 
tor, "nobody knew he was gone. When 
Charlie left, everyone was in a state of 
mourning." 

Kay Kysers's office is in a small house only 
a few blocks from the campus. He is 68 
now, quiet, gentle, wholly at peace with 
himself. He is a Christian Science prac- 
titioner, both a minister and a doctor to 
those of his faith. In the late "30s and '40s 
he was the Dean of the Kollege of Musi- 
cal Knowledge, a wise-cracking, exuber- 
ant bandleader and master of ceremo- 
nies. a consummate performer who gave 
the world Ish Kabibble. "Three little 
fishies in an itty bitty poo . . ." and 
"That's right, you're wrong." 

But that was long ago, Charlie's time. 
Kyser quit show business 23 years ago. 
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CHOO CHOO continued 
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A golfer's world. High-rise con- 
dominium homes on a landscaped 
Island ringed by a lake... right in 
the center of your own 18-hole 
challenging par 7 1 course. Desmond 
Muirhead made it tough for you 
(the 9th is a heartbreaker). and the 
lake is a hazard more than once. 

The homes? Total luxury. And 
total security (the only road onto 
our island is guarded 24 hours a 
day). A quiet place for unwinding, 
with all the fun of Palm Springs 
nearby.Atl those other goh courses 
too. From $55,000 to S175.000. 
Discover it. 



Desert Island 

PO Bo* 456? Palm Springs Ca 92262 
Telephone (714)328-2111 

□ Please schedule a private appoint- 
ment on 

□ Please send information to 
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State Z'P 

Not available to New York resi- 
dents & where prohibited by law 


He and his wife Georgia came back to 
Chapel Hill, this time to stay. He need- 
ed peace, and in his dark, almost gloomy 
office, you hcaT onYy the sound of his soft 
Southern voice. 

"It is simply a matter of thinking it 
through." Kyser says. "All this glamour 
can end quite suddenly, so you have to 
think where you will be when the super- 
ficialities ate through. I watched Charlie 
when he was on top. I was up to here at 
the time with my own entertainment ca- 
reer, so I was looking to sec if it was get- 
ting to him. It takes a thief to know one. 
you know. I tell you, when they recruit- 
ed Charlie to play here, after his great 
football career in the Navy, it was a lit- 
tle like getting Clark Gable to appear in 
a local little-theater production. He was 
a star even before he got here. 

"But Charlie was just the opposite of 
a prima donna. It never got to him, as it 
has to so many people in entertainment. 
It never devoured Charlie. When I think 
of him and Sarah, I think of two people 
who loved each other and kept their feet 
on the ground. 

"Let me tell you a little story. I took 
Charlie to a big Hollywood party once. 
The Hollywood people were dying to 
meet him. Charlie was flabbergasted. His 
face must have fallen a foot when he 
walked into that place. He didn't act like 
a football hero at all. He acted like the 
smallest of small-town hicks. He was the 
one impressed with them. All those mov- 
ie stars. He'd never seen anything like it. 
1 remember he came over to me and said, 
in that high voice of his, ‘Man, this is 
tall cotton.' He just kept on saying it: 
'Taaa-lll cotton.* ” 

Charlie hefted the scrapbook. Unlike Lu- 
jack, he recognized the figure inside, but 
he seemed bemused by the sheer bulk of 
his press clippings. 

"Fame is strange," he said finally. 
"Once you get it, your life is never your 
own. We always felt we belonged to the 
public, Doak and me and the rest. Peo- 
ple need heroes. Kids, they just gotta 
have somebody to idolize. At least they 
used to. 1 sure did. I remember when 
Frankie Sinkwich won the Heisman in 
’42, I turned to Sarah — we were sweet- 
hearts even then — and said, 'I’m going 
to get me one of those." And I should 
have had it in '48, too. Doak won it, but 
he’d had a better year in '47. Forty-eight 
was my year. 

"Of course, in those days there were 
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lots of heroes — Presidents, generals, 
movie stars, sports figures. All gone 
now." 

Charlie set the scrapbook down and 
sat back heavily in his chair. 

"You know, it reminds me of an old 
hillbilly song that went, ‘Where have all 
our heroes gone. . . .’ 

"But what the heck." 

Coach Snavely almost ordered a time-out 
to stop the play before it started. The 
Duke defense had overshifted to thwart 
the power sweep off a single-wing right. 
It was early in the third quarter and there 
was no score. The ball was on Duke’s 43- 
yard line, good field position, no place 
for a big loss. 

Charlie was crouched in the Snavely 
stance, forearms resting on thighs, hands 
open to receive the ball. Hecould see that 
the play might not work. He would sim- 
ply do what he could. The center snap 
from Joe Neikirk went directly to him. 
No fullback spinner on this play. Char- 
lie started around right end, but there 
were Duke players everywhere. Without 
losing stride he veered off in the oppo- 
site direction, scampering along the line 
of scrimmage. Again no running room. 
He reversed his field once again, was 
tripped by an outstretched hand and 
stumbled. For lOyards or more he fought 
to regain his balance. Then he was all 
right, his legs were under him and he was 
dodging and twisting again, leaving in- 
furiated tacklers lying on the Kenan Sta- 
dium turf. 

He cut back to his left, faking out one 
last defender with a hip wiggle and a 
shake of the head. Now he was running 
downfield with only a teammate, his fra- 
ternity brother, Chan Highsmith, for 
company. "Glad it’s you," Charlie said 
to Highsmith as he crossed the goal line. 
A fan in the temporary end-zone seats 
was so excited by this amazing run that 
he fell forward onto the field. The crowd 
was alive, roaring, slapping each other. 
Coach Snavely. normally an impassive 
man, rushed from the bench to grab 
Charlie by both shoulders and shake him, 
"Great!" he kept shouting. "Great!” 
Charlie could hear only the cheers — 
"Choo Choo! Choo Choo!" He knew 
then that for him they would never real- 
ly stop. 

And in the recesses of his mind, where 
the child, ever running, ever dodging, 
lives, they have not stopped. They never 
will. end 


PEPPERONI AND SONY. 

A screen almost the size of a kid's baseball 
glove. 7 diagonal inches. 

A playing time of over 4 hours without 
recharging. That's a ballgame and aWestern. 

A neat 15-lb. set. With space for the optional 
batteries right inside. 

Sony built it especially for outdoor pleasures 
like hot dogs or pepperom. 







And the forwards. And the centers. As the NBA and ABA start 
play, teams like the Knicks will be taking their last bows. Waiting 
anxiously in the wings are such youthful aspirants as the Nets 


by PETER CARRY 






H e took him to school. That, in the parlance of the pros, 
iswhat Knickerbocker Dave DeBusschere, D.D. (Doc- 
tor of Defense) did to his young colleague. Dr. J. — the Nets' 
Julius Erving— who at the tender age of 23 holds advanced 
degrees in kinetics, aerodonetics and slam dunkery. And 
though it was only an exhibition game, it typified what is 
going to be the tone of the ’73-'74 season. In the 18 minutes 
the 33-year-old DeBusschere played before a bruised thigh 
knocked him out of the first of a pair of home-and-home 
games last week between New York's NBA champions and 
their suburban ABA rivals, heoutscored Dr. J. 12 4, blocked 
one of his shots, guarded him so closely away from the ball 
that Erving did not get one of his huge mitts on it for the 
first 2:34 and generally laid enough hands, elbows and tor- 
so on him (left) that the Knicks had a five-point lead w hen 
DeBusschere went to the bench. 

DeBusschere would turn in more spectacular plays, but 
the first serious encounter between him and Dr. J. best dem- 
onstrated what Erving, the sport's finest offensive forward, 
faced in his first game against the finest defensive cornerman 
and. by extension, the lessons the old pros can pass on to the 
young as the game enters an unusual period of transition. 

Only 30 seconds had elapsed and Erving was standing 
nonchalantly near the corner to the left of the basket. His ap- 
parent disinterest was a ruse to lower the guard of DeBus- 
schere, who was overplaying Dr. J. to such an extent that he 
was in front of him, inviting Erving to take the baseline route 
to the basket. One of the Nets passed the ball to Center Billy 
Paullz at the high post, initiating the classic forward's ploy 
against the overplay: the back-door move. Erving took a 
quick jab step toward the sideline and, as DeBusschere shift- 
ed slightly to cover him, reversed his direction and sprinted 
along the baseline toward the hoop. With barely a glance at 
the action behind him, Pault/ threw a pass down the lane de- 
signed to yield an easy dunk for the streaking Erving if he 
had been able to gain the least part of a step on DeBusschere. 
But neither Erving's feigned indifference nor his outside fake 
had fooled DeBusschere. Paultz’ pass was on the money but 
so was DeBusschere, who batted down the ball, picked it off 
the floor and sent the Knick offense rolling upcourt. 

Erving proved an apt pupil. Only once more did he fool- 
ishly challenge DeBusschere: otherwise he patiently waited 
for good shots and remained content to pass superbly, four 
times whipping the ball to teammates under the basket for 
easy buckets. Bui when DeBusschere left the game, school 
was out for the Knicks. Erving beat assorted defenders to 
put in 23 points in the final 30 minutes. On the last scoring 
play of the game he swiped the ball from Walt Frazier, 
drove from midcourt and, waving the ball aloft in his left 
hand as he levitated from the foul line to the hoop, crammed 
in the points that made it Nets 97. Knicks 87. 

Two nights later the Knicks showed that the Nets still 
have a lot to learn by defeating them 105 87. The eight- 
point advantage the Knicks held after the two games is an 
accurate measure of the difference between the teams. But 
the underlying lesson was not that the Knicks are better 
this year; it is that the Nets may be better next season. Only 
one Net regular is older than 25 while four important Knicks 
are over 30. This spring DeBusschere will retire to become 
the general manager of the Nets— and Erving's boss. Bill 
Bradley, the Knicks' other sterling forward, also may quit 


to pursue his long-heralded career in politics. Last week a 
New York columnist even predicted it would be a congres- 
sional scat (New Jersey’s 13th) that Bradley would run for 
in "74. Bradley denies this. He does not deny, however, that 
the interest in public service which almost led him to cam- 
paign for state treasurer in Missouri in 1972 is still very 
much alive. 

The possible decline of the Knicks and the potential rise 
of the Nets are not isolated prospects. Similar patterns arc 
evolving in both leagues, and spotting the comers and go- 
ers will be an added pastime for fans as the season unfolds. 
Among the top teams of recent years, Los Angeles and Utah 
would seem to be the first to go. For other good clubs the 
falling off may be more gradual. At Carolina the forwards 
are Billy Cunningham, 30, and chronically injured Joe Cald- 
well. 31: Boston relies on John Havlicek and Don Nelson, 
both 33. Chicago has Chet Walker. 33. and Jerry Sloan, 3 1 : 
Golden State has Nate Thurmond, 32, and Jeff Mullins. 
31; and even Milwaukee, a young club overall, will prob- 
ably have to replace 34-year-old Oscar Robertson next 
season. All of which suggests there may be room at the top 
for such teams as Denver and Virginia, Atlanta and Buf- 
falo and Detroit and Phoenix. Whether they will be ready 
to move up w ill depend on how well they absorb the school- 
ing of the sort the Knicks gave the Nets. For most of these 
clubs what will count is not hou they finish in the standings 
this season but how they played the game. 

"On a team with young talent like the Nets the individ- 
uals can improve their own play for two or three more 
years." said Bradley after whipping a good Net rookie, Lar- 
ry Kenon, for most of his 27 points in the second game. 
"But if a team is to become better than the sum of those 
parts, it must develop poise as a group. The players must 
come up with a sense of what their teammates will do in 
certain offensive situations. Some guys never learn this, but 
it's really fairly simple. The hard part is team defense. That's 
where you must forget yourself. It's easy to yell at a guy 
and say. 'You blew it!' What’s hard is making yourself help 
the other man and realizing you are partly responsible for 
every point the team gives up." 

The ABA, in another try at making its inferior— though 
rapidly improving— game seem jazzier than the NBA's, has 
come up with a rule change that should help young players 
on defense. There will be no foul-outs in the ABA. After 
six personals a player w ill be allowed to remain in the game, 
but in most cases the opposing team will be awarded free 
throws ami possession of the ball on every foul he commits 
(hereafter. Carolina's young center. Jim Chones. took max- 
imum advantage of the new rule in a recent exhibition w hen 
he fouled 12 limes, a feat that the ABA’s oldest player — if 
the courts allow him to suit up— has already performed in 
the opinion of more than one NBA coach. Thirty-sevcn- 
ycar-old Wilt Chamberlain is inordinately proud of surviv- 
ing 1,205 NBA games without a disqualification, although 
some opponents feel that the refs should share the credit 
with Wilt. Now, for sure, he will never foul out. 

New rules and new prospects — but please, not another 
new Wilt— do not mean a new order of finish. The Old 
Guard will prevail one last season. In the NBA the Knicks 
should win the championship again, and so should the Pac- 
ers in the ABA. 

CONTINUED 
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PRO BASKETBALL — NBA PACIFIC 


/I Golden Opportunity 
if the $un» Fail to Shine 


Any division that loses a Wilt Chamber- 
lain but gains a Bill Russell is game for 
sweeping changes, and that is what has 
occurred in the turbulent Pacific. Each 
of the five teams will be adjusting to a 
new coach or attuning itself to the ad- 
dition — or absence — of important play- 
ers. Each team, that is, except Golden 
State. Stability alone would give the War- 
riors an edge, but it is hardly their only 
virtue. They should win the division — 
and win it big— because they have a de- 
cided advantage in talent. 

Other Pacific teams need only look at 
what happened to Golden State last sea- 
son to gauge just how unpacific change 
can be. The Warriors began with high 
hopes but had to wail until their playoflT 
victory over the Bucks before their goals 
were even partially fulfilled. It was a pe- 
riod of massive readjustment with the 
return of Rick Barry, the redesigning of 
the starting lineup late in the winter to 
make room for a strong rebounding for- 
ward, Clyde Lee, and the uncovering of 
two surprise rookies named Johnson 
(Guard Charlie and Center George) to 
shore up the bench. It all added up to a 
’“disappointing” 47-35 record. 

The Warriors could easily be 57 and 
25 this season. Coach Al Attles is over- 
stocked at forward, where Barry and Lee 
are backed up by two explosive scorers, 
Cazzic Russell and Joe Ellis. Nate Thur- 
mond is only the third-best center work- 
ing for a pro team on the Coast, but since 
Chamberlain will not be able to dunk 
over him from the ABA and Russell can- 
not block his shots from the bench, Thur- 
mond will dominate the division. Find- 
ing a playmaking guard to work along- 
side Jeff Mullins is the Warriors' single 


major problem. Jim Barnett and John- 
son. C., a pair of dauntless penetrators, 
and Butch Beard will share the berth. 
How successfully Attles juggles them 
could determine if the Warriors become 
NBA title contenders. 

Whether or not another Pacific team 
even makes the playoffs will be decided 
by how well Bill Sharman nurses the ebb- 
ing Lakers, or how quickly two new 
coaches, Russell at Seattle and John 
MacLeod at Phoenix, can discipline their 
talented young teams. 

The Lakers will be weaker at center 
because the man they obtained from Buf- 
falo, T Elmore Smith, is not now (nor is 
ever likely to be) a Chamberlain. To get 
Smith, the Lakers gave up Jim McMil- 
lian. their only forward who combined 
speed, good defense, exceptional shoot- 
ing on the fast break and the intelligence 
to lend movement to a set offense. Mc- 
Millian's replacement must come from 
among Happy Hairston, Bill Bridges, 
Mel Counts and Stan Love, all of whom 
are too big for his job, and holdout Keith 
Erickson, if he plays. At least the Lakers 
have retained their starting guards, Gail 
Goodrich — whose defensive weaknesses 
will be more glaring in Chamberlain's ab- 
sence — and Jerry West. The lone super- 
star on the team for the first time in his 
14-year tenure. West held out until a 
week before the season began, staying in 
shape through lonely workouts al the 
Loyola University gym. Unlike his team- 
mates, he seems capable of getting off to 
a fast start. 

With stronger rebounding at forward 
from improved Corky Calhoun and 
rookie Mike Bantom (no bantam at 
6' 9*), the Suns are an accomplished 


team whose biggest problem is its big- 
gest attribute. Last season. Charlie 
Scott’s first full one with Phoenix, the 
Suns lost 10 more games than they did 
in 1970-71 and II more than in 1971-72, 
and the 6' 6" Scott took most of the 
blame. He is a hugely talented guard who 
averaged 25 points, but often played self- 
ishly and carelessly. During the off-sea- 
son he said he would change his style, 
but it was his mental error in the Suns’ 
first exhibition that forestalled a Phoe- 
nix win in regulation time. In the next 
game Coach MacLeod, who came to 
Phoenix from the University of Oklaho- 
ma, benched Charlie after more of the 
same. “I’m not mad. It’s for my own 
good." said Scott afterward. If those 
words mean he intends to adjust to Mac- 
Leod's method, then Phoenix could im- 
prove radically. 

Immediate improvement is not some- 
thing Russell foresees for his Sonics, 
whom he considers too weak on funda- 
mentals to become a contender this year. 
Seattle worked so hard on essentials in 
training camp — sometimes eight hours a 
day — that Russell never got around to 
bringing up his favorite topic: team de- 
fense. His special project has been Seat- 
tle's top player, Spencer Haywood, who 
switches from forward to center armed 
with a Russell-taught hook shot. As part 
of his rebuilding plan, Russell will give 
ample playing time to youngsters Jim 
McDaniels, John Brisker and Fred 
Brown, all of whom have big reputations, 
bigger salaries and small achievements. 

In Portland a real achievement would 
be winning 29 games, which is what the 
Trail Blazers did three years ago when 
they first entered the league. This year’s 
team should surpass that modest total. 
Portland is solid at four positions after 
trading its top draft choice last spring to 
Cleveland for two steady performers. 
Center Rick Roberson and Forward 
John Johnson, who will team with All- 
Stars Geoff Petrie and Sidney Wicks. But 
the club’s best hope is fourth. 



American Express knows a nice 
family restaurant 
that isn’t known as a restaurant. 








Most people know Holiday Inn 
as a nice place to stay when 
they’re miles from home. 

But a Holiday Inn is also a 
nice place to take your family for 
dinner when you’re right around 
ime. The atmosphere i> good, the 
service is good, and best of all, 
the food is good. 

For Mom and Dad, there are 
the kinds of dishes you go 
out to dinner tor— like 
" lobster and prime 
f ribs. And the 

kinds of dishes you just 
plain go for— like steak, 
fried chicken and veal cutlet. 
Holiday inn (The selection varies from 
w ill help you restaurant to restaurant 

wh.i iXe oc!.;ision. r because every Holiday Inn 

Restaurant 
has its own 
special menu.) 

For kids, 

Holiday Inn 
Restaurants 
serve up the 
usual junior 
gourmet’s fare: 
hamburgers, 

French fries, 
milk shakes. 

And for any- 
body who has 
room for dessert, Holiday Inn Restaurants 
have plenty of desserts to fill the room. 
From hot apple pie to towering sundaes. 


APPLY NOW 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 
CARO 


The most accommodating 
people in the world* 
are also good cooks. 


Every Holiday Inn Restaurant has i 
distinctive decor. 

From (Colonial to Space Age. 


Of course, you can put the whole Hill — 
including tip — on the 
American Express Card. It’s 
good at the more than 1,500 
Holiday Inns across the 
United States. (There’s now 
a Holiday Inn in every state — 
including Alaska. 

And new inns are 
opening at the rate 
of one every three 
days.) It’s also good 
at the more than 
100 Holiday Inns 
elsewhere in the world. If you 
don’t have an American Express 
Card, now may he the time to 
consider getting one— whether 
you travel around the world or 
just around town. 

An American 
Express Card is good 
nor only for dinner, n..hj..v 
but for lodging (at Holiday 
Inns, of course), tor airline 
tickets, tor concert tickets, tor 
car rentals, and tor shopping. 

To apply for an American 
Express Card, simply pick up 
an application at any 
Holiday Inn. 

it* nwn And while you're at it, 

take your family to dinner 
there. It’s one of the best 
restaurants in 
your neigh- 
borhood. 


I’ick up .in 
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Clark powershift transmissions and torque converters 
help Hendrickson low tractors move big jets. 


Clark Michigan tractor shovel strips om 


len in a copper mine. 


A Clarklift moves steel components to the assembly line. 


New Clark fiberglass truck Irailers arc corrosion resistant, lightweight. 


New Clark Austin-Western power grader gives more blade pull per pound. 




Clark Madsen portable asphalt plants 


Clark Equipment 
gets it done! 


You can count on it. Because the equipment is good 
to begin with. And because your Clark dealer knows how 
to keep it that way. When you're under pressure to get 
a job done, that's good to know. 


CLARK 

EQUIPMENT 


Buchanan, Michigan 49107 






Used Clark lift trucks will outwear many new 
non- Clarks on today’s market. 



For your busy season, late model rentals are 
available by the day, week, or month. 


In Chicago, 
call this man... 



Denny Moore. General Manager 
Clark of Chicago - North 


and see for yourself 
how Clark gets it done. 

678-3120 NORTH 
586-6300 MIDWAY 
264-1900 south 

CLARK 

• H EQUIPMENT 



Three local branches cover the city with the largest ... and they’re as near as your telephone, 
service fleet in Chicago. 




PRO BASKETBALL — NBA MIDWEST 


Milwaukee Ha* lew <iu*lo 
and Hef roil I* in Oear 


The only Buck regular to attend Milwau- 
kee’s early September training camp for 
rookies was Karecm Abdul-Jabbar, who 
hardly needs to impress Coach Larry 
Costello. As younger Bucks scrimmaged 
on one court, Abdul-Jabbar ran laps for 
an hour on another, loping through some 
while dribbling around his back and be- 
tween his legs. When asked how Milwau- 
kee would do this season, he said, 
“We've got to be better. We can't be any 
worse than we were last year.” 

That is an unexpected assessment of 
the only N BA team ever to win 60 games 
three straight times. But for the second 
straight season Milwaukee also blew the 
playoffs, losing 4-2 to Golden State in 
the first round. Abdul-Jabbar is not the 
only Buck who seems determined to pre- 
vent a rerun. Oscar Robertson has 
trimmed himself down to nearly 210 
pounds, his lightest since college, and 
Costello is modifying a defense that set a 
record by holding opponents under 100 
points in 28 games. This year the Bucks 
will apply more pressure away from the 
basket in the hope that steals will com- 
pensate for a lack of rebounding. 

Even that deficiency, largely caused by 
the absence of a quality power forward 
to team with high-scoring but frail Bob 
Dandridge, may be reduced. Muscular 
Curtis Perry cut down his fouling in 
1972-73, spent the off-season dominating 
the backboards in the fast Southern Cal- 
ifornia Summer League and pulled in 19 
rebounds against the Suns in the Bucks’ 
first exhibition. 

Surprisingly, forward could also be the 
problem position for the Chicago Bulls, 
whose Bob Love and Chet Walker have 
been the highest-scoring corner combi- 


nation in the NBA the past three seasons. 
Walker’s moves remain silky but Love’s 
mood has turned sulky; he is holding out 
for a reported SI 00,000 raise. Coach 
Dick Motta, who is now also director of 
player personnel, claims his Bulls will get 
along un-Loved if they must. 

Motta will have difficulty replacing 
Love’s solid guarding and 23-point-pcr- 
garnc scoring with either defense-orient- 
ed John Hummer (obtained from Buf- 
falo) or good-shooting Howard Porter. 
Still, the Bulls could be as strong as they 
were last season when they came within 
three points of making the Western 
finals. Centers Tom Bocrwinkle and Clif- 
ford Ray arc healthy after missing most 
of 1972-73 with assorted leg injuries. And 
the Heart and Soul of the team, Guards 
Jerry Sloan and Norm Van Lier, are as 
nasty as ever. They are not the NBA's 
most talented pair, but they routinely 
make the courageous plays. Taking the 
offensive charge is one of their favorites, 
and they indulge in this singularly un- 
pleasant pastime as often in one game as 
some guards do in an entire season. 

Even if the Bucks and Bulls retain their 
usual berths, Detroit could reach the 
playoffs for the first time in six seasons. 
With the Western Conference's other di- 
vision (Pacific) including a declining 
superteam and three unproven young 
clubs that will belabor each other, the 
Pistons could do it by compiling more 
wins than all but one of the Westerners. 
And perhaps they will, because last Jan- 
uary traditionally disorganized Detroit 
at last got in gear. 

"We’re an intelligent team that gets 
along now,” says Guard Dave Bing. “We 
don’t care anymore who shoots or who 


scores. And you belter believe that wasn’t 
the case around here before.” Bing him- 
self has brought his full-speed forays to 
the basket under tighter control, and Bob 
Lanier, second in scoring only to Abdul- 
Jabbar among pro centers, has improved 
his shot selection and added defense to 
his repertoire. Although the Pistons re- 
main undistinguished at forward — with 
the exception of improved Curtis 
Rowe — they have finally found a com- 
patible backcourl mate for Bing in 6' 5“ 
Chris Ford, last season’s rookie from Vil- 
lanova. “He’s what you’d call heady. 
He’s got a good Philadelphia concept of 
the game," says Philly-born Ray Scott, 
who hardly gave coaching a thought un- 
til he took over the Pistons early last sea- 
son and guided them to 20 wins in their 
final 31 games. 

The Piston string knocked Kansas 
City-Omaha into the cellar, where the 
Kings are almost certain to remain. With 
defenses concentrating on him more in- 
tensely than ever. Tiny Archibald can- 
not be expected to duplicate last sea- 
son, when he outscored, outpassed and 
outendured any guard in NBA history. 
Coach Bob Cousy w'ould like Archibald 
to give up the ball more often, but he 
cringes when he looks over the receiv- 
ers available for Tiny’s passes. The 
Kings' special embarrassment is at 
forward. With less than two weeks re- 
maining before the season opener, Cousy 
still had eight cornermen on his roster, 
ranging from 39-year-old Johnny Green 
to 22-year-old Marquette dropout Larry 
McNeil. Among the most promising 
were Ken Durrett, coming off two years 
of injuries, and rookie Ron Bchagen, but 
both will need at least a season to ma- 
ture. "1 told the forwards before the ex- 
hibitions began that we'd try to give them 
the ball more, but if we didn’t win we'd 
go back to Tiny carrying the offense.” 
says Cousy. “I'd like a team offense, but 
mostly I like expediency. I want to win a 
few games." Archibald can win a few by 
himself -but not nearly enough. 
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PRO BASKETBALL— NBA CENTRAL 

/Mania is Burninq Hoi, 
bui the Bullets /Ire /111 Shot 


It was 1 1 o’clock on a Saturday night and 
the last of the crowd was straggling out 
of the vomitories of the Greensboro 
(N.C.) Coliseum when the Hawks re- 
turned to the floor. Moments before, At- 
lanta had finished an exhibition against 
the Cougars, but Cotton Fitzsimmons, 
whose excellence as a coach after three 
NBA seasons is one of the league's best 
kept secrets, felt his players needed more 
work. The reason for the extra effort: the 
Hawks know they have a chance to move 
into the NBA’s top stratum. 

No division has more good rookies 
than the Central, and no team in the Cen- 
tral has more good ones than Atlanta. 
Moreover, the Hawks have them where 
they are most needed— up front pulling 
in rebounds and helpingCenler Walt Bel- 
lamy. Fitzsimmons may have to wait a 
little while for 6' 10“ Dwight Jones 
(Houston) to mature, but his patience 
will not be sorely tried because he also 
has John Brown, a 6' 8" blond from Mis- 
souri who has showed ’em from the 25th 
minute of the first exhibition. 

Last year Atlanta ranked third in of- 
fense but 12th in defense, partly because 
its weak board work gave opponents sec- 
ond and third shots. Brown should help 
put an end to that. The Hawks also av- 
eraged more than 20 turnovers a game, 
many of them by Pete Maravich. The Pis- 
tol, who teamed with Sweet Lou Hud- 
son to make Atlanta the first club with 
two 2,000-point scorers since the 1964- 
65 Lakers (Jerry West and Elgin Bay lor), 
is heavier and healthier this year, and 
he seems to have gotten control of his 
high-speed dribbling. He is far less 
often trapped in the corner, heading in- 
stead to the hoop for points and assists. 


The Bullets, who have left Baltimore 
for suburban Washington and taken the 
surname Capital, may have a rookie 
equal to Brown in 6' T Nick Weather- 
spoon (Illinois). But if ’Spoon has to be 
relied on to dish it out as a starter — and 
he may well — they w ill not retain their di- 
vision-winning calibre. In the frontcourt 
Elvin Hayes, who says he spoke with Je- 
sus during the off-season, and Mike Rior- 
dan, who undoubtedly talked with a 
number of bartenders, are back and 
beautiful, but Wes Unseld may not be. 
He missed almost the entire preseason 
w ith an arthritic left knee. If Unseld is un- 
able to play, the new coach, K. C. Jones, 
will be forced to look to Wcatherspoon 
or Dave Stallworth. 

Jones, a mild man who enjoys singing, 
is expected to have harmony problems. 
Guards Phil Chenier and Archie Clark, 
an intense sort who does not like crit- 
icism but gives it freely, didn’t always 
syncopate last season. Now Jones is sing- 
ing the blues for other reasons too. Clark 
separated a shoulder in a playground 
game and should be sidelined until late 
November w hen the team's arena in Lar- 
go, Md. is scheduled to open. Until then 
the Caps will play nine of their first 14 
games on the road, and the injuries and 
schedule could make them something less 
than capital. 

Injuries are bothering Houston at cen- 
ter; they have plagued Don Smith 
throughout his five seasons and have giv- 
en George Johnson 50-year-old knees to 
go with his 26-year-old body. But the 
only unscarred Rocket pivotman, Otto 
Moore, is the one requiring surgery the 
most. He needs a hand transplant to en- 
able him to catch the ball. Without a top 


man in the middle, or many ardent de- 
fenders at other positions, the Rockets 
allowed 1 14.5 points a game, more than 
negating their league-leading 1 12.8-poinl 
offense, which was built around For- 
wards Rudy Tomjanovich and Jack 
Marin, and Guards Mike Newlin, Cal- 
vin Murphy and Jimmy Walker. 

To strengthen his defense. Coach John 
Egan is trying to install a team-oriented 
system. “Our guys have to learn that we 
got to help each other on the D.” says 
Egan. “We don't need 30-point scorers 
who won't play at the other end of the 
floor. We're going to go with guys who 
play 100' , every night, not 80' , one 
game and 30' , the next.” Egan named 
no names, but most likely he was think- 
ing of Walker. He can afford to sit Walk- 
er down because he has 6' 6" Long Beach 
Slate rookie Ed Ratleff on hand. Ratleff 
already has pro poise, prefers passing to 
shooting and even enjoys using his long 
arms on defense. 

“1 always thought Bill was good at 
coaching, but I didn't care for his gen- 
eral managing until he made that trade,” 
says one rival of Cleveland's Bill Filch. 
Other experts give decidedly less flatter- 
ing assessments of the controversial deal 
that sent starters John Johnson and Rick 
Roberson to Portland for the draft rights 
to Center-Forward Jim Brewer of the 
University of Minnesota. Even Filch was 
a mite sour on the trade when Brewer 
arrived for training with extra weight on 
his already massive 6' 8", 225-pound 
frame. Still, it is almost certain that Brew- 
er, a non-shooter who is quick enough 
to have played a little at guard in college 
and thrives on rebounding and defense, 
will be first rate. But when? Chances are 
not soon enough to prevent the Cava- 
liers, who ascended to mediocrity last 
season with 32 wins, from taking a few 
steps back before continuing their prog- 
ress. However, the backcourt of Lenny 
Wilkens and Austin Carr, both 20-point 
scorers, will prevent the reversal from be- 
ing too drastic. 
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Acme has been the biggest 
name in western boots for a long 
time. So, a few years back when 
we decided the rest of the world 
was ready for boots, we intro- 
duced Dingo® fashion boots. 
Soon Dingo was the most 
wanted boot in the West, the 
East, everywhere. Because they 
make it with today's high-style 


ported Dingo Royal Barons®, too. 
Dingos have the look men want, 
At prices you want to pay. 

For authentic western boots, 
Acme® Westerns are still the 
name of the game. And if you're 
ready for custom-made western 
boots, check out our Dan Post® 
collection. Whichever boot you 
choose from Acme, you get 


manship. Our know-how as the 
world’s biggest bootmaker helps 
keep ussensiblypriced. Because 
we don’t think you should spend 
a fortune to look like a million. 

Acme .® 9 

Because there’s a lot of 
the West in all of us. 



PRO BASKETBALL— NBA ATLANTIC 


Boston Is Full of Beans— 
and lew lork Is Cooking 


The Boston Celtics and the New York 
Knickerbockers have a lot in common. 
To begin, either team could win the NBA 
championship and one very probably 
will. The Knicks took the title last May 
for the second time in four years, and it 
could be argued that they know how to 
win the big ones. The Celts compiled 
the best regular-season record in the 
NBA before losing to New York in the 
semifinal playoff round, and it could be 
argued just as cogently that they are 
hungrier. 

Both teams retired aging players. The 
Knicks' Dick Barnett became an assis- 
tant to Coach Red Holzman and the 
Celtics’ Satch Sanders is now head bas- 
ketball coach at Harvard. Both teams 
have possible soft spots. New York has 
lost Earl Monroe until at least Nov. 1 
following surgery for bone spurs in his 
left foot. Dean Meminger. who claims he 
fired thousands of jumpers over the sum- 
mer in an attempt to find the range, will 
take his place. But when the Pearl can re- 
turn. and how the Knicks fare until he 
does, are key questions. Boston must find 
a way to rest John Havlicek. who aver- 
aged 42 relentless minutes a game last 
season, to keep him in top form to play 
ring-around-a-rosy with Bill Bradley in 
the playoffs. At forward, it is hoped that 
an improved Steve Kuberski will be able 
to spell Hondo more. But at guard, Paul 
Westphal must show greater ability than 
he has to date. The other reserve guard, 
Hambone Williams, is listed as 34 years 
old. but he is probably a good deal more. 
“Nobody knows,” Coach Tom Hein- 
sohn says, “and the courthouse in Texas 
where his records were, burned down." 

Both clubs are strong at center, though 


Boston has the edge with 24-year-old 
Dave Cowens, who was the league's 
MVP last season and can only get val- 
uabler and valuables New York's 31- 
year-old Willis Reed is better than he was 
in the '73 playoffs: decisive, sure-hand- 
ed, mobile and with the good soft touch 
from 15 feet. He is backed up by Jerry 
Lucas and gawky John Gianelli, last sea- 
son's surprise. With High Henry Finkel, 
Boston is weaker behind Cowens, but 
Cowens is willing and preeminently able 
to play 48 minutes. Celtic rookie Steve 
Downing, a center at Indiana, will be 
used at forward. 

In Dave DeBusschcre and Paul Silas, 
New York and Boston have the best de- 
fensive forwards in the game, with Silas 
being stronger off the offensive board and 
DeBusschere a far better outside shoot- 
er. In the backcourt, Walt Frazier is, sim- 
ply, Walt Frazier and, by the same token. 
Jo Jo White is Jo Jo White, which is al- 
most as good. Don Chaney, the other 
Boston guard, showed more offense last 
season. 

If the Knicks and Boston have a fa- 
miliar look, Buffalo certainly does not. 
The Braves have come up with three fine 
rookies, two classy veterans acquired by 
trade last month and a new-old face at 
center. The Braves signed their No. I 
draft pick, Ernie DiGregorio of Provi- 
dence (SI. 5 million for five years) and 
their No. 3, Ken Charles of Fordham. 
Then, in an attempt to mold a team that 
could play Ernie D's running game, they 
traded Forward John Hummer and a fu- 
ture No. 2 to Chicago for Forward Gar 
Heard and rookie Center Kevin Kun- 
nert, the Bulls' No. I pick. Next they sent 
Center Elmore Smith and his S2. 1 mil- 


lion contract to Los Angeles for Forward 
Jim McMillian and moved 6' 8" strong- 
man Bob Kauffman to the high post. 

Kauffman is an able center, good 
enough to make the All-Star team at that 
position in 1971. He can shoot from the 
outside, sets picks better than Smith and 
plays fair defense. Smith never lived 
up to expectations, and when agent Al 
Ross looked to renegotiate his contract 
in the middle of last season, the Braves 
started looking to unload. Kunnert is 
raw, but he led the Big Ten in rebound- 
ing and field-goal percentage and is 
catching on quickly. McMillian and Bob 
McAdoo, for whom defense is one of 
life’s bitter mysteries, will start at for- 
ward, with Heard coming off the bench. 
All three can shoot and work well on the 
boards. Coach Jack Ramsay is, of course, 
counting on DiGregorio to run The Buf- 
falo Ernie Wild East Show. DiGregorio's 
defensive deficiencies will be more obvi- 
ous without a big center to pick up the 
drivers that get by him and he has a la- 
mentable tendency to collect early fouls, 
but he is one of the finest ball-handling, 
playmaking guards to come into the 
league in a long time. Randy Smith will 
probably start alongside him. with Dave 
Wohl and Charles in reserve. The Braves 
are improved, and if either of the top 
teams in the Central Division falters, they 
could back into the playoffs. 

Philadelphia can only get better but. 
alas, not by much. No. I draft choice 
Doug Collins (Illinois State) missed most 
of the preseason with a broken foot, but 
will be available for the opener. The 
proven talent, such as it is, belongs to 
Guards Fred Boyd and Fred Carter and 
Forward Tom Van Arsdale. New Coach 
Gene Shue's biggest task so far has been 
keeping his ear to the ground and bring- 
ing in everyone else's discards, the best 
of whom is ABA Guard Larry Jones. 
Shue is without a decent center and has 
few forwards. So far he is smiling, which 
shows he has the good attitude, if little 
else. 
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The 8:40 a.m. Grand Prix. 


This is one automobile event just about 
everybody participates in. 

The course runs several tortuous miles 
from home to work. It’s an obstacle course. 
Filled with practically everybody else in 
town also scrambling to get to work by 9. 

But just as Monaco has its Formula I 
car, there is also a specially built car for 
your 8:40 a.m.Grand Prix. 

The Honda Civic!" 

The Honda has everything you need to 
fight the freeways. Front wheel drive, rack- 
and-pinion steering, front disc brakes, four 
wheel independent suspension, 
and a peppy overhead cam 
engine that gets up to 30 miles 
to a gallon of regular. 

April Road Test Magazine 
said it all: “Now... there is anew 
commuter car on the market; 
one which is large enough to be 
fairly comfortable, small 
enough to maneuver through 
rush hour traffic, gutsy enough 
to cruise at freeway speeds, 
and economical enough tooper- 
ate all week on one tank of gas. 

This amazing little vehicle 
is the Honda Civic!’ 

“Clearly the automobile has 


it all; it provides the most immediately 
viable solution to our traffic problems and 
does this with comfort, performance, 
economy, and low price. For center city 
commuters, Honda Civic is the car of 
the future. And it’s here now!’ 

Well, it’s 5 p.m., and we’re off and 
running again. 

Gentlemen, start your engines. 

The New Honda Civic 

It will get you where you ’re going. 



*1973 American Honda Motor Co Inc. 


PRO BASKETBALL— ABA WESTERN 


While Mimliiiq the Qs 
Watch the Rockets Ascend 


Dr. Lenny Bloom, the part-time or- 
thodontist and full-time operator who 
owns the San Diego Conquistadors, 
spent most of the summer trying to wrest 
a star center from two of basketball's 
firmest grasps. First, to Bill Walton he of- 
fered M ission Bay. Sea World and the an- 
cillary rights to downtown Tijuana to 
leave John Wooden and UCLA a year 
ahead of schedule. Walton refused. Then 
Bloom took on Laker Owner Jack Kent 
Cooke and his pivotman-mcmorialist 
Wilt Chamberlain. Bloom reportedly of- 
fered Chamberlain 5600,000 a year and 
all the abalone he could eat to coach and 
play for the Qs. Wilt showed mild inter- 
est, but it was widely assumed that he was 
strumming Bloom like a banjo in the 
hopes that the dulcet tones would pro- 
voke Cooke into offering Chamberlain a 
new contract. Cooke turned a deaf ear 
and traded for another center. 

Thus Bloom got a player-coach who 
may or may not be able to coach, and 
may or may not be able to play. If Cham- 
berlain plays— and that will depend on 
whether the courts insist that Wilt sit out 
the option year remaining on his L.A. 
contract — it will make little difference if 
he knows how to coach. Chamberlain is 
the game's best rebounder and his de- 
fense can cover a multitude of transgres- 
sions by his teammates. He may even be 
able to become a high scorer once more 
against the generally weak centers in the 
ABA, though that will not be a prerequi- 
site in San Diego; the Qs have outstand- 
ing shooters in Forward Stew Johnson, 
Guard Chuck Williams and rookie Bo 
Lamar. 

If Chamberlain is unable to play, the 
Qs end up last; even if he does play, they 


should not finish first. Indiana, which has 
won three of the last four ABA cham- 
pionships. should but most likely won't. 
The Pacers are deep in the backcourt 
with Don Freeman, Bill Keller, Larry 
Cannon, who returns from a near-fatal 
illness, and Don Buse, the best new de- 
fensive guard in the pros. Up front there 
is experience in Mel Daniels, Roger 
Brown and Gus Johnson, bounding abil- 
ity in Darnell Hillman and unbounded 
talent in George McGinnis. 

Strong and fast, McGinnis was very 
nearly the best ABA forward last season. 
He ranked among the leaders in every- 
thing from scoring (27.6 points per game ) 
to steals ( 160 for the season), but he also 
set a league record for turnovers (401). 
McGinnis' game became more disci- 
plined over the summer, but his diet did 
not. He reported 20 pounds over his best 
playing weight of 235 and figures to get 
off to a typical Pacer start — bad. The last 
two years, Indiana has performed errat- 
ically in the regular season before rally- 
ing in the playoffs to take the title. This 
fall it looks like more of the same. "We're 
still suffering from post-playoff let- 
down," said one Pacer official, even be- 
fore his team began getting clobbered in 
exhibition games. "I estimate we’ll break 
out of it around March 1.” 

By that date Indiana may be out of 
what promises to be a tight race. Like 
the Pacers, Utah has unusual depth, in- 
cluding three nifty guards led by James 
Jones. And even in the forward-dominat- 
ed ABA, 6' 6' Willie Wise remains the 
best at that position when it comes to 
playing both ends of the floor. The Stars’ 
one weakness used to be their strength: 
center. Zelmo Beaty spent the preseason 


as a holdout while the Stars questioned 
whether his 33-year-old knees would 
hold up. Beaty, who rarely practiced last 
season in order to rest his legs, survived 
on guts and guile in leading Utah to its 
second consecutive Western title. This 
year, if he cannot play well or does not 
play at all, new Coach Joe Mullaney will 
fall back — way back— on oflenseless 
Gerald Govan or rookie Roy Ebron. 

That could be enough to allow Den- 
ver to move to the top. In two years under 
Alex Hannum the Rockets have im- 
proved from a .357 team to one that 
played 10 games over .500. The forecourt 
is a typical Hannum collection, brawny 
types that look as if they were found at 
an all-night truck stop. The Rocket back- 
court is rugged, too, and more expert. 
Just 24, Ralph Simpson already has two 
consecutive 20-points-a-ganie seasons, 
and Warren Jabali is even better. No 
ABA guard outperformed him last sea- 
son, even though he played the last few 
months with his back so painfully injured 
that a man of lesser courage would have 
been on the sidelines. Jabali is healthy 
now and as ornery as ever. 

Two years ago the Dallas Chaparrals, 
using a crunching game much like Den- 
ver's, became the surprise of the league 
with a .500 record and earned Tom Nis- 
salkc the Coach of the Year award. In 
1972-73 the team traded its two best 
guards, slumped from second to last in 
defense and staggered through its worst 
(28-56) season ever, while Nissalke 
underwent a sobering experience in the 
NBA where he survived only three 
months as the Seattle coach. Now the two 
are together again in happier surround- 
ings near the Alamo. The new San An- 
tonio Spurs have promising young back- 
court men in James Silas and lefthanded 
rookie Bird Averitt, last year's top col- 
lege scorer (33.9) from Pepperdine. They 
also have a quality forward in Rich 
Jones, but for the Spurs to improve sig- 
nificantly Center Bob Netolicky must 
stop playing defense like Santa Anna. 
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STE, PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS.IDI 


D FROM GRAI 


SIAIRNOFF 


The Adams Apple 


i, permission to disregard 
previous instructions) 

A while back we introduced 
a nice, simple drink called the 
Adam’s Apple. 

Apparently our Adam’s Apple 
was too simple. People couldn’t 
resist the temptation to com- 
plicate it.That’s O.K. with us. 
One guy we know made it a 

Qhnrf Hrinlr cn t Ytoro'A hp rnnm 


short drink so there’d be room’ 
in his tall glass for apple slices 
and cinnamon sticks. 

We’ve heard of people adding 
cloves, nutmeg, lemon juice, 
even crushed mint. 

Is there no end to this mad- 
ness? We certainly hope not. 


To make a basic Adam's 
Apple, pour an ounce or so 
of Smirnoff in an ice-filled 
glass (tall or short). Add 
apple juice or apple cider. 

^ mimoff 

leaves you breathless’ 



PRO BASKETBALL-ABA EASTERN 


Mothing Could Be Finer 
Than to Root for Carolina 


There’ve been some changes made in this 
division: newcoachesat New York, Ken- 
tucky and Memphis; a new owner, gen- 
eral manager and board of directors at 
Kentucky and new stars for New York 
and Carolina. However, plus fa change, 
plus c'est la meme chose. 

Carolina, which last season surprised 
as division champion, now must bear the 
favorite’s burden, particularly since it got 
6'l I' Jim Chones from the Nets. Forced 
to play at forward in his first pro year, 
Chones was unhappy and unspectacular. 
Coach Larry Brown has switched him 
back to center, and he will start once he 
has adjusted to the Cougars' style and 
regained his self-esteem. Tom Owens will 
man the pivot in the meantime. When 
Chones is in the lineup the 6'10" Owens 
can be used at forward or as the back- 
up center or in a double-post offense. The 
acquisition of Chones and the marked 
improvement of Forward Dennis Wuy- 
cik take a load ofT Cougar star Billy Cun- 
ningham. Chones will help Cunningham 
rebound and Wuycik is an added scor- 
ing threat. Brown's main concern is 
whether to continue platooning his 
guards. Last season he paired Mack Cal- 
vin with Steve Jones and Ted McClain 
with Gene Littles. They split playing 
time, coming into the game for short pe- 
riods and burning opponents with their 
running and pressing. Should Brown 
abandon this system he could vitiate the 
quick pressure defense that was the key 
to the Cougars' success. 

With Julius Erving making a remuner- 
ative return to his native Long Island, 
the Nets could challenge, but it may take 
them much of the season to attain their 
stride. They had hoped to get Steve Jones 


in the Chones deal, but will have to make 
do with a talented but smallish trio at 
guard— Bill Melchionni, Brian Taylor 
and John Roche. Rookie Larry Kenon of 
Memphis State is expected to start with 
Dr. J up front. Kenon was the No. I pick 
of the Memphis Tams, but when that 
franchise seemed about to fold early this 
summer the league awarded his contract 
to New York. Kenon is a fine shooter 
and tough on the offensive boards, and 
should complement hulking Center Billy 
Paultz. At the very least the Nets will pro- 
vide a refreshing change of pace for new 
Coach Kevin Loughery, who had a 5-26 
record at Philadelphia last season. 

Kentucky returns with its playing per- 
sonnel intact but its front office disband- 
ed. Naming Mike Storen ABA commis- 
sioner was a plus for the league, but a 
minus for the Colonels; new General 
Manager Gene Rhodes will have a hard 
time taking his place. The new owner, 
Mrs. John J. Brown Jr. (Mr. Brown was 
Kentucky Fried Chicken), and her al- 
most all-girl board of directors — the ex- 
ception is Adolph Rupp — make finger- 
lickin' good copy but little difference to 
the won-loss record. Coach Joe Mulla- 
ney’s successor. Babe (Magnolia Mouth) 
McCarthy, is both quotable and a no- 
table tactician. ‘‘This was an almost per- 
fect team last year,” he drawls. ‘‘We’re 
just striving for that elusive playoff win.” 

McCarthy will keep Dan issel at for- 
ward, using him at center only when 
Artis Gilmore is on the bench. McCar- 
thy expects to have the Colonels run- 
ning more; in fact he may have them 
flying— he is starting Wendell Ladner at 
one forward. Ladner, who has recovered 
from his crash landing with a water cool- 


er, is a regular attraction at Ellie Brown’s 
luncheons to sell season tickets. When 
Ladner played for McCarthy two sea- 
sons ago. Babe said, ‘‘Wendell doesn’t 
know the meaning of the word fear, but 
then he doesn’t know the meaning of 
most words.” Both may still be true, 
but when Ladner is not soaring into the 
fifth row, he hustles, scores and re- 
bounds. The Colonels’ backcourt is made 
up of Louie Dampicr, who has the best 
assist-error ratio of any ABA guard; 
Rick Mount, a pure shooter; and Mike 
Gale, who helps atone for that pair’s de- 
fensive shortcomings. 

It is tempting to write off Virginia be- 
cause of the Erving sale, but the Squires 
will make their presence known. They 
have acquired two solid veteran forwards 
in Cincy Powell and George Carter; 
swingman George Gervin starts his first 
full season with the club and Jim (Jum- 
bo) Eakins is a capable center. Coach 
Al Bianchi has depth at guard, with Fat- 
ty Taylor running the break and handling 
the ball, a vastly improved Dave Tward- 
zik and rookie Barry Parkhill of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Another rookie, Sven 
Natcr of UCLA, will see less action, but, 
says Bianchi calmly, “He has his basket- 
ball ahead of him.” Bianchi views the 
wholesale defections of the past philo- 
sophically, too. "One guy [Rick Barry] 
left because he didn't want his kids say- 
ing, ‘Y'all.* One [Charlie Scott] left be- 
cause there was nothing to do after nine 
o’clock. One [Dr. J] left because he was 
offered S3 million. At least Julie stayed 
in the ABA.” 

Memphis almost didn't. Charlie Fin- 
ley abandoned the Tams over the sum- 
mer in hopes of moving the club to Prov- 
idence, and did not hire Bill van Breda 
Kolff as coach and general manager un- 
til three days before the first exhibition 
game; up to then, the franchise was a 
shoe box full of papers in Trainer Don 
Sparks’ garage. The next day the Tams 
finally signed Memphis State's 6' 2" 
Larry Finch. Too little, too late. *nd 



Tried and true. A nice quality these days. 
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nder a sky white from midmorn- 
ing heat, the old woman sat in a 
New York City park feeding the pigeons. 
Suddenly she noticed a lithe black run- 
ning toward her. A wrinkled hand tight- 
ened around her purse, and she could feel 
her heart pounding. The young man ran 
past, indifferent to her presence, and the 
old woman slumped with relief. She was 
unaware that he was no potential mug- 
ger, but Nate (Tiny) Archibald (see 
cover ), of the Kansas City-Omaha Kings, 
who earns more than $450,000 a year.] 

The old woman and others who saw 
Archibald doing roadwork this summer 
day had no idea who he really was; nei- 
ther do many basketball fans. He is not 
merely the only player ever to lead the 
NBA in scoring and assists in a single 
season, a little man excelling in a big 
man's game. His accomplishments go be- 
yond that, for he has endured suffering 
and deprivation and broken dreams. 

The South Bronx is like a paper bag 
full of garbage held at arm's length by 
Whitey, a narrow river away from the 
borough of Manhattan, a world away 
from strawberry liclds. It isa nightmarish 
place of gambling, drugs, prostitution, 
muggings, rape, murder, suicide. Nate 
Archibald was raised there, the oldest of 
seven children in a family whose father 
despaired and deserted. One of his ear- 
liest recollections is of being told not to 
eat the rat poison. 

Archibald, who is 25, returns to the 
South Bronx each summer. He lives with 
his mother Julia and his brothers and sis- 
ters in a crowded apartment in a housing 
project. The Archibalds pay $109 a 
month rent; the neighborhood is free, 
and for it they are overcharged. 


Although he’s barely six feet small. Nate 
(Tiny) Archibald survived an upbringing in 
a ghetto to become the first to lead the NBA 
in scoring and assists in a single season. 

by BARRY McDERMOTT 

The smell of ammonia pervades the 
hallway as Archibald walks from the 
apartment one summer night. It is two 
a.m., but the South Bronx writhes and 
twists in the garish light of sodium va- 
por lamps. Incandescent graffiti glow' on 
the skirts of the buildings, and hydrants 
spew water. Rock blares from open win- 
dows, the gutters are heaped with refuse. 

It is warm, like most August nights in 
the South Bronx, and clusters of shirlless 
young men stand about with insolent ex- 
pressions. Occasionally there is the sound 
of glass breaking or metal crashing to the 
pavement or incoherent shouting, punc- 
tuation to which they pay no mind- A few 
blocks away men shoot craps on the side- 
walks. women loll contemptuously and 
winos and addicts slump against build- 
ings. Police cars pass, their fenders 
smashed, their sides dented. 

As he goes up the street, Archibald's 
eyes dart left and right. "They know that 
I don't carry any money so they won't 
try to take me off," he says. "They like 
to take off women. You don't know what 
a guy has with him. Nowadays he could 
have a gun or a knife, or maybe he is 
good at karate. So they look for women. 
I figured there are two things I'm good 
with, my hands and my feet. Of course, 
if the guy has a gun . . . well, ‘Take it 
all. Jack. Take all of it.' ” 


Archibald searches the shadows of a 
playground littered w ith broken glass. “I 
don't see my man out there tonight," he 
says. "The dude's about 15, 1 6 years old, 
comes out late at night and plays by him- 
self. He's just like I was, always hanging 
around listening. I'd find out there was 
going to be a 'run' and I'd be there wait- 
ing. If there was going to be a game. I 
was there. Jack. The older guys, they'd 
say, 'Well, we'll let him play, he's small, 
he'll get tired and quit.' I wanted to learn, 
and he's that way. He don't conic out 
when nothing's happening, just to go 
stand on the corner and smoke some 
dope and drop some wine and get into 
trouble. Rather than be doing that he 
stays in his house and comes out at night 
when nobody is around. He'll be out lat- 
er and he'll be wanting me, wanting to 
go one-on-one. You'll see." 

While he walks, Archibald speaks of 
his reasons for leaving his wife Shirley, 
their four young children and their Kan- 
sas City apartment to return for the sum- 
mer to his old neighborhood. He docs it 
because of his love of basketball. This 
year Archibald played several times a 
week in the Harlem Professional Basket- 
ball League, formerly the Rucker 
League. Austin Carr of the Cleveland 
Cavaliers was on his team, and Julius Er- 
ving, Billy Paultz, Brian Taylor, Charlie 
Scott and Dave Stallworth were regular 
opponents. 

There was also high-class competition 

continued 

Archibald, whose strategy on layups is to 
force the big men to commit themselves, 
beats two Portland biggies to the hoop. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY NEIL LEIFER 
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at P.S. 18, where Archibald learned and 
polished his game; he recalls the first time 
he saw Wilt Chamberlain there and how 
he was awed by his size. Archibald also 
worked out regularly with a group of pro 
and college players and ran six miles ev- 
ery other day. 

Clothes and night life don't interest 
him. he rarely consents to personal ap- 
pearances and he hates making commer- 
cials because of the hours they take from 
basketball. He makes time to coach two 
youth teams from Harlem and the Bronx, 
goading a basketball shoe manufacturer 
into coming up with equipment; he 
spends his own money to enter the kids 
in tournaments. He would like to become 
a college coach, one who would teach 
principles as well as the crossover drib- 
ble. His players could expect no cash 
under the table, they would attend class. 

"The thing around the community 
now is to become a professional athlete," 
Archibald says. "But the message I try 
to give them is that not everyone can be 
one. A lot of guys, they don't make it, 
they can't do what they want to do, they 
say, 'Forget it. If I can't play ball, I 
don't want to do nothing.' I tell the kids, 
'Go to school to play ball and get an ed- 
ucation. Prepare yourself for the rest of 
your life.’ ” 

While Archibald is blase about the per- 
ils of the South Bronx, his mother is not. 
A stout, personable, warm woman of 44, 
she watched her husband walk out when 
Tiny was 14. forcing her to take a job as 
a clerk in a department store where in 
lime she became a supervisor. Now she 
feels threatened by the growth of street 
crime, particularly the reappearance of 
neighborhood gangs. Recently a friend 
of one of her younger sons was stabbed 
and thrown off a rooftop. He lay in the 
morgue for three weeks, unclaimed, un- 
identified. 

Julia Archibald was mugged walking 
home from work last winter. Three boys 
sprang at her from the darkness, twist- 
ing her arm behind her back and steal- 
ing her purse. Now she hesitates to an- 
swer when strangers ask if she is Nate 
Archibald's mother. All too often she has 
heard noises at her door late at night, and 
she never carries more than a few dol- 
lars. Tiny is buying his mother a large 
house out on Long Island, although her 
younger children don't want to leave the 
neighborhood and their friends. 

For two of Julia Archibald's sons, the 
move is going to come too late. One day 



In the summer Archibald lives with his 
mother in a project in the South Bronx 
(top), goes one-on-one with neigh- 
borhood kids — whom he counsels 
on the perils of the streets, the val- 
ue of an education — and, looking 
like one of the gang, joins them on 
the sideline to await his turn on court. 


she stood up and faced the truth. Go- 
me/. now 23. and Geronomo, a year 
younger, were into drugs. "I told them. 
■| knowyouain't gettingthat kind of high 
from drinking no port wine.’" she re- 
calls. "They laughed. They said, 'Ma. 
don't worry.' Don't worry! I knew." 

"I would call home to see how things 
were." says Tiny, who was away at the 
University ofTexasat El Pasoat the time. 
"My mother said things weren't too 
good. The guys weren't going to school. 
They weren't working. From that I knew 
what was happening. They had to be do- 
ing something wrong. Growing up. the 
three of us were pretty close. But I went 


away to school and they didn't have any- 
body to tell them what to do. not that I 
told them that much anyway, but if I did 
they knew it was straight. I told them over 
the phone, both of them— they had to 
straighten up." 

Eventually Julia Archibald threw her 
sons out of the house. They would sit on 
her doorstep waiting for her to come 
back from work, perhaps to beg S5. She 
would give them SIO and tell them to re- 
turn with the change, knowing they 
wouldn't. She laughs at it now. A moth- 
er's children never are bad. only mischie- 
vous, and she can smile while relating 
how they were transformed into addicts. 


"You start out snorting, using just one 
bag," says Tiny. "Then that's not 
enough. And then you start shooting it 
to get a better high. Then the man has 
you. You're his then. You have to start 
stealing to get your money. That's part 
of it because you need money, lots of 
money." 

Geronomo and Gomez were arrested 
and served jail terms for theft. Then they 
began the climb back. Tiny had told them 
that they had to get straight before they 
could expect any help from him. Both 
now live in his Kansas City home and as 
long as they try. what he has is theirs. 
Once they were considered equal to him 


in basketball talent. Now they are work- 
ing and looking forward to entering col- 
lege. Julia Archibald feels fortunate. 
Many drug users steal from their par- 
ents. Her sons never did that. 

Tiny's brothers were redeemed. Most 
are not as lucky. Consider Ralph Hall 
and PecWee Kirkland, two young ac- 
quaintances of Tiny's. Ralph Hall was a 
talented player at DeWitt Clinton High 
School in the Bronx. He received a slew 
of college scholarship offers, but his ca- 
recrand his life ended when he overdosed 
on heroin during an off-season basketball 
tournament. 

PecWee Kirkland is doing time in a 


federal penitentiary for dealing in drugs. 
At Norfolk State University he was a 
teammate of Bob Dandridge, now of the 
Milwaukee Bucks, and MVP of the 
NAIA tournament. Drafted by the Chi- 
cago Bulls in 1969. he attended rookie 
camp and was offered a contract. PecWee 
listened, curled his lip and informed the 
Bulls he carried that much money around 
in his pocket. "There was a story that 
he was playing at a playground once and 
he had a shopping bag full of money," 
says Archibald. "How much money can 
you put in a shopping bag? He always 
had with him what you might call 'pro- 
tectorates.' He wasn't what you could 
call a gangster. He had people working 
for him." 

When the thcn-Cincinnati Royals 
drafted him in the second round in 1970. 
Tiny Archibald was undistinguished and 
appeared likely to remain so. At DeWitt 
Clinton he had a (itful career and at 
UTEP he never averaged more than 16 
points a game. Archibald was one of the 
smallest players to come into the NBA 
in years, being listed at a bit over six feet 
and weighing about 1 50 pounds. He had 
speed, but the trend was to big guards. 
The first time that Cincinnati Coach Bob 
Cousy and General Manager Joe Axel- 
son met Archibald at a Memphis motel 
they mistook him for a bellboy. Now 
Cousy says he might quit the Kings the 
team was renamed upon being shifted to 
Kansas City-Oniaha last year — if he ever 
were to lose Archibald. 

His skills surfaced in a series of col- 
lege all-star games where he averaged 
over 40 points. During contract negoti- 
ations with the Royals, Archibald let his 
agents. Lew Schaffcl and Jerry Davis, do 
the talking while he went to sleep in a 
chair, even though he had only 1 6c in 
his pocket. 

"When we walked outside, he said he 
didn't even want to know what he got," 
Schaffcl recalls. "All he said was, *ls it 
more than Jimmy Collins got?’ We told 
him it was. 'Good,' he said, 'because I'm 
better than Jimmy Collins.'" It was an 
astute judgment, one the Chicago Bulls 
wish they had made. Collins, a rival of 
Archibald's from New Mexico State, w as 
the lirst-round choice of the Bulls that 
year. He was waived out of the NBA. 

A series of events transpired to cement 
Archibald's position as the cornerstone 
of the franchise. He moved into the start- 
ing lineup his rookie year when Flynn 
Robinson, a veteran guard, held out. Ar- 
conttnurd 
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chibald averaged 16 points a game and 
passed well, although he was vulnerable 
on defense, subject to floor errors and 
had no confidence. 

At the start of his second year, when 
he continued overhandling the ball, 
throwing it away, taking poor shots and 


On the run, Archibald deftly passes between Paul Silas and John Havlicek. 


running the offense at 78 rpm while his 
teammates played at 45 rpm, Cousy and 
Axelson reportedly contemplated trad- 
ing him. The team needed a big man and 
they considered offering Archibald to 
Chicago for Center Tom Boerwinkle. 
The Bulls came up with 6' 10" Jim Fox 
for Norm Van Lier. and this deal was 
made instead. 


The Royals' captain and scoring lead- 
er. Tom Van Arsdalc. was injured a short 
time later, and Archibald assumed those 
roles, although he was left off the East- 
ern Conference All-Star team in midyear. 
The slight so riled him that he scored 34 
points a game for the rest of the season. 

finishing with a 28.2 
average that was sec- 
ond only to Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar's. 

Last year Archi- 
bald established him- 
self as the best second- 
round pick since Wil- 
lis Reed. He became 
the highest scoring 
guard in N BA history, 
with a 34-point aver- 
age. had 1 1 .4 assists 
a game and played 
more minutes than 
anyone else in the 
league. He was named 
to the midseason All- 
Star team and was so 
proud of being select- 
ed that he was the first 
and only player to 
show up for practice. 
Archibald's impor- 
tance to the Kings is 
calculable. One night 
he sat out a game with 
an ankle injury and 
Detroit won by 44 
points. 

"Cousy helped Ar- 
chibald some, but 
most of his success 
was just the result of 
natural ability." says 
Van Lier. who cher- 
ishes memories of the 
season he and Archi- 
bald spent together. 
"I saw that all he 
needed was a little ex- 
perience. some confi- 
dence and the oppor- 
tunity. When he got it. 
he was a natural star. 
And he looked sweet doing it, too. Nate’s 
life is basketball, and he looks beautiful 
executing. I rate him No. I. The broth- 
er's mean, man. He comes to play every 
day and he does it to death. I don't be- 
lieve there is anything he can't do, and 
his moves are inexhaustible. He'll stand 
out there 25 to 30 feet away from the bas- 
ket dribbling. It looks so easy to go up 


and take the ball away, right? Wrong. 
Nate's just bailing you. He wants you to 
make a move for the ball because when 
you do, you're all his.” 

"Nate's one of the most unselfish play- 
ers in the game," says Chicago's Bob 
Love. "I've seen him go a whole quarter 
without shooting, and he still killed us 
whistling those passes in underneath. 
The fact he led the league in assists ex- 
plains his unselfishness. If anything, he's 
underrated." 

Archibald's style has altered the order 
of the NBA. Once the behemoths were 
the intimidators: now they find them- 
selves helpless as Archibald bears in on 
them. "I feel like I can draw a foul most 
every time." he says. "You would think 
that the big man has an advantage, but I 
would say I have it. because he has his 
arms up high and he has to come down 
on you. I get shots blocked, but not very 
often, because I don't just shoot a lay- 
up. 1 go right at the big man and make 
him commit himself, then I make my 
move." Nowadays many of the league's 
top teams have a small guard. 

"Nate has added an extra dimension 
to the game," says Portland Guard Char- 
lie Davis. "Cousy and them could clear 
out the ball, pass it, but there's never been 
one like Nate who could set those dudes 
up, score and pass." Says Jerry West, 
"He looks like a high school kid and 
plays like a superstar. One step and he's 
at full speed and gone." When asked if 
Archibald's "dominance” of the ball 
could hurt Kansas City. Oscar Robert- 
son looked incredulous, then responded 
drily, "The only way his style could hurt 
them is if he played against them.” 

Floyd Layneisthe binding of Nate Ar- 
chibald's existence. He served as his sur- 
rogate father when the streets beckoned. 
"I can't remember the first time I saw 
Tiny." says Layne, who played on 
CCNY's 1950 NIT-NCAA champion- 
ship team and overcame the stigma of 
having been a fixer to run community 
centers when Archibald was growing up. 
A sagacious man, Floyd was basketball 
coach at Qucensborough Community 
College for three years and hopes to hook 
up with a pro team. "He probably was 
under my feet somewhere," Layne goes 
on. "I wondered then what he was do- 
ing always hanging around. And I found 
out— brain picking. That's what he 
was — a brain picker, always listening." 

The dean spoke to his rapt student of 
the hazards of the streets. "We would 



talk about drugs, not specifically but in 
a general sort of way,” Layne says. “It 
was a thing like. 'You can't go there be- 
cause those guys are going to be doing 
this or that, and you don’t want any of 
that, so slay away from there." ” Layne 
also helped make Archibald more out- 
going. In the beginning. Nate expressed 
himself only on thecourt. There he could 
be totally free, haughty at one moment, 
laughing another. Off the floor, he was 
too of.en sullen and withdrawn. He was 
cut from his high school team his soph- 
omore year and at the start of the next 
season he walked away from practice. 
Layne met w ith the coach and asked him 
to allow Archibald to return. 

"I always did say that Tiny should 
have been playing," says Pablo Robert- 
son. who played for Loyola of Chicago 
but was not big enough for a pro game 
that in those days did its drafting out of 
basketball magazines. But around the 
playgrounds of Harlem. Pablo Robert- 
son is lionized. "You could see Tiny’s 
ability even though he would get into the 
games for only the last two minutes when 
his team was 20 points ahead." Robert- 
son says. "I told the coach he should be 
playing." The coach relented, and Nate 
was All-City his senior year. 

Layne still is one of Archibald's few 
confidants. He coaches Tiny's team in the 
Harlem League and supervises his work- 
outs. Layne says he can sec a change. As 
the pressures ease and Archibald be- 
comes more sure of his status, as the 
stress from his brothers' situation dissi- 
pates, he is able to cope more easily. 
Edwin Lireenidge and Layne. Archi- 
bald's new' agents, recently negotiated a 
scvcn-yearcontract for Archibald, which 
further increased his confidence. It 
should. According to Axelson. Archibald 
got the "largest money commitment ever 
made to a professional athlete.” 

The one doleful item is the Kings' fu- 
ture. Archibald is disheartened because 
an NBA championship seems all but un- 
obtainable: the Kings won only 36 of 82 
games last season. But as the team adds 
talent, he sees his role changing. “I'll be 
scoring a lot less." he says. "1 was never 
a great scorer, anyway. Anybody can 
score points. But running the ball club is 
different, and 1 can do that. Right now 
I'm going to have to score because we 
don’t have the scoring punch of other 
teams." 

Toward the end of the summer the 
Harlem Professional League staged an 
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big wheels 
on campus 
these days are 


bikes! 

Fall and fun-times. Football and fan- 
fare. That’s what campus life is all 
about, and Vista bikes are right in 
the action. Majoring in excellence, 
Vista’s standard equipment is usu- 
ally found on more expensive bikes: 
engineered close frame geometry, 
power stem shifter and wide range 
gear derailleur, gum wall tires, and 
large flange hubs. Altogether there’s 
14 models for guys, gals, and even a 
new 24" Esquire for little brother. A 
simple theory of Economics, Vista; 
the bicycle of excellence! 
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invitational tournament with all-star 
teams from six cities. Much of the event’s 
financial success depended on the local 
team making good. If New York was 
eliminated early, attendance surely 
would suffer. Thus the tournament or- 
ganizers were in agony on opening night 
when Archibald inexplicably failed to 
appear. 

At halftime New York was trailing in 
its game with Chicago. Then Archibald 
walked into the gym. and a murmur went 
through the crowd. A friend explained 
that one of Archibald's youth teams had 
been in a tournament, and that Archi- 
bald had hurried to the gym as soon as 
the game was over. As Archibald walked 
to the dressing room, the crowd’s mur- 
mur turned to raucous applause, and the 
public-address announcer said: “Tiny is 
here. Now the fun begins.” 

After making up a 1 3-point deficit ear- 
ly in the third quarter. New York took a 
slim lead in the last few minutes. But the 
outcome still was in doubt, and money 
changed hands in the stands as people 
chose sides. Then Archibald glided down 
the right side of the floor, starting his 
move to the basket with an inimitable se- 
ries of rolling shoulders and stutter steps. 
Four Chicagoans surrounded him, a 
picket fence of arms and legs; as he 
sprung into the air and pumped once, 
the slats of the fence moved with him. 
He seemed hopelessly trapped: at best 
he could get off a wild shot or try to 
bounce the ball off an opponent’s leg 
and out of bounds. 

Then he gave another hunch of his 
body, his head drew back and his arms 
slithered forward to their fullest, his fin- 
gertips stretching around a Chicagoan's 
back. Given this narrow opening, Archi- 
bald whisked the ball to a New Yorker 
free under the basket, and as the ball went 
through the hoop for the goal that as- 
sured victory, a great roar arose from the 
crowd. Women danced up and down, 
wringing their hands and screaming: men 
bent over with mirth, slapping palms; 
small boys jumped from their scats to 
spin like tops. Laughter was everywhere, 
even on the face of the Chicago coach, 
who shook his head slowly. On the New 
York bench Floyd Laync sat, his back 
stiff, his eyes proud as he watched Nate 
Archibald go upfloor. And Laync 
thought back over the years and looked 
at what he saw, a young man free of 
drugs, free of poverty, free of despair, 
free, free at last. *nd 



The one liquor 

that’s so delicious "neat”*. 

people love it on-the-rocks! 

'right out of the bottle ! 



Greatly improves the taste of mixed drinks, too 


Make this simple taste test and you'll know why so many people have been 
switching to Southern Comfort. It will also show you how to make better- 
tasting mixed drinks. First, fill two short glasses with cracked ice. Pour 
a jigger of Bourbon or Scotch into one. Sip it. Then do the same with 
Southern Comfort. Sip it. and you’ve found a completely different kind of 
basic liquor . . . one that actually tastes good with nothing added. It's 
delicious right out of the bottle! That’s why so many experts use it. 
instead of ordinary whiskey, when mixing drinks. They know this “switch” 
improves most drinks tremendously. Get a bottle; try it in your favorite. 
Like Sours? Compare both recipes below. One sip will convince you! 


ordinary SOI It 


1 jigger ( 1 V6 oz.) Bourbon or rye 
1 teaspoon sugar 
'/} jigger fresh lemon juice 
Shake with cracked ice . strain into gloss 
Add orange slice on rim of glass and 
a cherry. Now learn the experts' secret; 
e recipe at right. See how a simple switch 
in basic liquor greatly improves this drink. 



im/trorrtl SOI 'll 


1 Jigger (1% oz.) Southern Comfort 
'/z teaspoon sugar 
Vj I'gger fresh lemon juice 
Mix it i,ke the ordinary recipe Then sip it 
The delicious flavor of Southern Comfort mokes 
a remarkably bettor- tasting drink 
Comfort' Sour, as served at the famed Top of 
the Mark. Hotel Mark Hopkins. San Francisco 
'Southern Comfort ® 


Southern Comfort 


WHAT IS SOUTHERN COMFORT? It's a special kind of 
basic liquor. Long ago in old New Orleans, a talented 
gentleman was disturbed by the taste of even the finest 
whiskeys of his day. So he combined rare and delicious 


ingredients to create this unusually smooth, superb liquor, known 
today as Southern Comfort. Its formula is still a family secret. Its 
delicious taste still unmatched by any other liquor. Try a bottle; 
see how good It tastes straight, on-the-rocks, or In mixed drinks. 


Also available in Canada, southern comfort corp . ioo proof liqueur, st touts mo 63132 



PUSHED TO THE / ARCTIC 


BRINK AND BEYOND 


Mad-keen to catch giant halibut, 
the rod fishermen took to the sea 
with a parachute and a prayer 




by CLIVE GAMMON 


H e’s going to call it off, I told myself 
comfortingly. Any moment good 
old Konrad Juliusson is going to come 
clattering down the companionway and 
tell us with polite regret that sea condi- 
tions are impossible. My groan of dis- 
appointment was already prepared. I 
reckoned we could be back in Reykjavik 
by early evening. A long hot bath with 
the water setting adjusted to 120 o F., slip 
into the dark gray mohair and the Chel- 
sea boots, a touch of Monsieur Rochas 
After-Shave and straight into the second- 
floor restaurant of the Saga Hotel w here 
they still do the twist. Saturday night in 
the Saga. The most beautiful girls in the 
world, bored out of their minds with 
clodhopping Icelandic trawlermen. . . . 

"Shove up!" said my huge, discour- 
teous friend Leslie MoncriefT, breaking 
into my reverie. Aboard the 60-ton 
scallop dredger Gisli Mugnusson the be- 
lowdecks accommodations were very 
cramped and certainly not designed for 
MoncriefT, 270 pounds and 6' 5' in the 
woolen sea-boot stockings, knitted for 
him with loving care by Mrs. Dora Mon- 
cricff, that he now was aggressively 
thrusting between me and the galley 
stove. 

I shoved up at the expense of Haldur 
Snorrason. Peter Collins, Tom Hutchin- 
son and Johann Sigurdsson. the other 
members of the Anglo-lcclandic Giant 
Arctic Halibut Expedition, as the Gisli 
Magnusson , yawing like a drunken pig, 
butted its bow into a freezing southwest- 
erly gale straight off the ice of the Snac- 
fells Glacier. Not only was MoncriefT 
bigger than the rest of us. he was also 
our leader. You had to make allowances. 
"Excuse me," I said politely and he eased 
his great bulk out of the way long enough 
for me to get at the pot of tarry black cof- 
fee bubbling on the hot plate. I filled our 
mugs and then ritually, with great atten- 
tion to handing out a fair ration, Collins 
added the hard stuff, the last of the Duff- 
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town-Glenlivet malt whiskey, the last 
liquor we were likely to see for days. In- 
adequate research, characteristic of this 
expedition, had failed to reveal that Stik- 
kisholmur, the little harbor town that 
was our port, was totally, remorselessly 
dry. 

I took a deep suck of the black mix- 
t u re. U nlcss Sk i pper J u I i usson came soon 
on his errand of mercy, we were going 
to have to clamber up onto that wild, 
lurching deck again, into the soaking, 
freezing sleet. I closed my eyes and let 
the lush pastures of the Saga Hotel swim 
into my inner vision. I'd gotten as far as 
catching the eye of the tall dark one who 
sold me the sweater in the shop on Haf- 
narslraeti — she was bound to be there, 
wasn't she? — when I was cruelly 
thumped on the shoulder by Moncrieff. 
"Let's have you on deck!" he shouted. 

I dragged myself into my soaking par- 
ka, realizing that the engine note of the 
Cisli Magnusson had changed. The ab- 
surdly intrepid Juliusson had swung her 
round broadside to the weather, setting 
us up for yet another drift over the lava 
gullies that lay 20 fathoms below. I clam- 
bered up on deck behind the other idiots 
and took the wind full in the teeth. 

It was an impressive scene, though in 
my slate of mind one better viewed on a 
color telly. Black crags to shoreward 
standing in mad, jagged silhouettes 
against the glacier. Rags of cloud scud- 
ding northward. The sea a patternless 
jumble of breaking crests with brown, ea- 
gle-beaked skuas screaming over them. 
The gale was off the land. We could not 
have stayed out in it otherwise, but it was 
enough to send the boat skidding along 
as if she were under power. Which, as l 
repeatedly tried to explain to Moncrieff, 
made the pursuit of the giant halibut im- 
possible. They lie in the lava gullies, lung- 
ing up a fathom or so to take a bait. Our 
drift was so fast that even three pounds 
of lead streamed out near the surface as 
if we were trolling — or so it had proved 
all morning. "We can't fish in this!” I 
yelled at him over the wind. 

"Yes we can,” he shouted back. "I've 
brought my parachute." As if to prove 
how obstinate he could be, Moncrieff 
tried to light a cigar, wasted six matches 
and flung it over the rail. "Down below,” 
he ordered, "and fetch it.” 

The expedition has gotten too much 
for him, I told myself, he's cracking up. 


1 knew that Moncrieff wanted a big hal- 
ibut even more than I did. Possibly those 
huge unattainable fish, so close to us yet 
so impossible to catch, had forced him 
over the edge. "The, er. parachute,” I 
said, gaining time. 

"In the big canvas pack." he elabo- 
rated, "stowed under the for'ard bunk." 
Obediently I went below. There was a 
brown pack there. I dragged it up behind 
me as the boat pitched and tossed. 

"What do you want a parachute for, 
Leslie?” I asked him as lightly as I could. 
"You aren't going anywhere, are you?" 

He gave me a cold look. "To coun- 
teract a fast drift, what we need is a sea 
anchor. I foresaw this problem before we 
left London. That is why I have brought 
along my parachute." 

What he had not foreseen in London 
was the difficulty of getting it into the 
water. "We'll stream it out over the 
bow," he said, as we began unwrapping 
the chute into a long sausage shape, the 
two Icelanders holding on to one end. 
From the wheelhouse. Konrad Juliusson 
looked on with fascinated awe. 

"I’m going to ease it into the sea." 
Moncrieff said confidently. "Let it out 
slow and stop as soon as I give the word. 
Stand by," he told me, "with the big gaff. 
As soon as the end of the chute is in the 
sea, prod it down. Understand? PROD 
IT DOWN!" 

He should have realized that by the 
time the crown of his ridiculous device 
was wet, the wind would have taken it a 
couple of yards from the boat. I prod- 
ded hard but couldn't reach it, and it 
began to billow. I was just trying to damp 
down the middle section when Moncrieff 
made his big mistake. "Leave it," he 
yelled. “I'll do it." 

Both Snorrason and Sigurdsson speak 
very good English. It was the howling of 
the wind that must have carried away 
Moncrieff's last phrase. Later they 
strongly maintained that they heard him 
yell "Leave it go," ungrammatical, cer- 
tainly, but excusable in the circumstanc- 
es. So they let it go. 

Moncrieff now showed a remarkable 
turn of speed for a large man. As the 
parachute burst forth in its full glory he 
grabbed the harness. For a moment it 
seemed likely that the last we would see 
of him would be as a figure bestriding 
the clouds, a triumphant Jove in some 
vast Renaissance painting. But we 


reached him in time, clutching the mad 
chute and overcoming its dying struggles 
on deck. 

I knelt on it in the driving sleet, think- 
ing what an absurd pass I had been 
brought to by this obsession with a gi- 
ant flatfish, an obsession shared by the 
others. For them, as for me, it probably 
started a long time ago, as small boys 
dangling a handline over the end of a jet- 
ty, hooks baited with sandworms and 
hoping for a rattling bite from a fat floun- 
der. You could take cod or pollack home 
and just get polite acknowledgment, but 
a stringer of flounders, brown above, 
pearly white beneath, frying-pan-sized, 
ensured a proper welcome. You could be 
as late as you liked with flounders. 

I've always thought those adults had 
a coarse attitude, evaluating fish in terms 
of their edible qualities. I loved flounders 
for themselves alone, for the delicate, un- 
dulating way they swam, the heroic dives 
they tried to make as you hauled them 
up, your line rasping on the rail. Above 
all, it was their extraordinary and won- 
derful flatness. My own son produced a 
poem on the subject, clearly responding 
to their mystery as I did at his age. Lillie 
flatfish , little flatfish , it began. Where is 
your nest in the depths of the sea ? Only a 
vague notion of ichthyology, you'll ob- 
serve, but the right kind of wonder. He 
gave up poetry after this, but is still keen 
on flounders. 

I, too, would probably have been hap- 
py with flounders for many more years 
but for a film deemed educational that I 
saw at school. It was about the commer- 
cial line fishermen who sailed out of Ab- 
erdeen on the east coast of Scotland. 
They went north to the White Sea and 
the film showed them shooting 1 0-mile- 
long lines marked by huge orange Dan 
buoys. There was some irrelevant scenic 
stuff but the real thing started when they 
began to haul the line. A big gaping 
cod came up first, then some unfamiliar 
Arctic species — blue-striped torsk and 
fanged wolffish. Then the winch began 
to labor. The camera was focused over 
the lurching rail and there in the clear 
cold water was a breath-stopping sight. 
It was a vast flounder, or so I thought, 
bigger than the dining table at home, a 
huge and mighty flounder that must have 
weighed 200 pounds. Amazingly, the 
commentator's voice did not rise to a hys- 
terical screech. Instead, it noted calmly, 
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"The great halibut of northern waters 
fetches top prices on the Aberdeen fish 
market. . . 

It was the best afternoon I ever spent 
at school. I was in a dream for days, mut- 
tering, "Halibut, fetches top prices, 
northern waters, Aberdeen. ..." I would 
have shipped there and then as an Ab- 
erdeen deckie if I could, but other, more 
powerful persons had different plans. In- 
stead, I read all I could about the spe- 
cies. It grew to 600 pounds or more, said 
the book. Known to smash the gunwales 
of small craft when brought on board. 
Immensely powerful predator, largest 
member of the order Hctcrosomata. That 
was the good news. Then came the bad. 
An occasional straggler southward to 
British waters. An extremely rare catch 
on rod and line. . . . 

Fair enough. 1 filed the halibut away 
in my mind, next to the 50-pound salm- 
on and the lunker rainbow trout of New 
Zealand. I had plenty of time, I reckoned. 

It was 20 years, in fact, before the cur- 
tain went up on my halibut search. Act 
One was set in Stavanger, Norway, on 
my way back from a salmon trip that had 
failed to produce the 50-pounder. I found 
a man who claimed to know where the 
halibut were and was willing to take me 
to sea for a few hours. We steamed out 
after lunch and caught some bait-sized 
cod in the shallows — two- and three- 
pounders. With infinite care I mounted 
one on a marlin hook and sank it in 70 
fathoms. 

After three hours something formida- 


ble happened. My rod tip was dragged 
down with huge force and I slammed 
back hard. No resistance. I reeled up. The 
cod was smashed. "This was the hali- 
but!" said the Norwegian brightly as I 
tremblingly mounted another bait. When 
I was finally ready, though, there seemed 
to be some misunderstanding. The skip- 
per had lit a cigar and was heading back 
to port. He was still smiling. "In Nor- 
way," he announced, "we eat dinner very 
early so that we can have it with the chil- 
dren when they come home from 
school." End of Act One. 

Act Two. Another part of the Norwe- 
gian coast, two years later. It was Kris- 
tiansund, said to be the halibut capital 
of Norway. On my first evening I went 
down to the quay to see about a boat. 

"Yes, many halibuts are coming into 
Kristiansund!" said the first skipper 1 
met. 

"You catch them here in the fjord?” I 
asked. 

“No, no," he said helpfully. "Mostly 
we are catching them off the Shetland Is- 
lands, off Scotland. We stay out for three 
weeks." 

Act Three. The Shetland Islands. "No 
sir, you'll not take a halibut here in Sep- 
tember. April is the month. There’s a 
man fishes down at Sumburgh Head, he’s 
a grand wee man for the big 'buts. Come 
back next spring and he’ll take you out." 

No time for that. Straight into Act 
Four. Bclmullet, County Mayo, on the 
northwest coast of Ireland. Pretty far 
south for halibut, but they had been 


caught there and at least I knew that in 
Bclmullet nobody was going to tell me I 
couldn't catch one. At any time of day 
or year. 

"Paddy Lynch’s father caught one of 
them horrorbuts back in the old days in 
the race off Achill Island," said the first 
man I met in Edmund Walshe's bar, "on 
a bit of green crab for bait." 

"That’s right," 1 said. "It was as big 
as a little horse and they had to bring 
the ass-cart down for it and the tail was 
dragging the ground all the way back to 
Bclmullet." 

"You’ve been talking to Paddy al- 
ready," said my informant, but I hadn’t. 
1 was just well acquainted with poetic 
convention west of the Shannon. 

The odd thing was that I did hit into a 
halibut in the Achill Race on my first day 
out. I wasn't even seriously trying. There 
was a run of big pollack, 25-pounders 
and better, and I was using a Norwegian 
"pilk," a very heavy stainless-steel jig de- 
signed for commercial cod fishing. 

The pollack kept coming but then, 
with the pilk on the retrieve and a fath- 
om off the bottom, the rod was wrenched 
hard again, just as it had been off Sta- 
vanger. It was no pollack. It thumped 
sullenly under the rod point for a while, 
certainly a fish of more than 100 pounds. 
Nothing of that size but a halibut would 
take an unbaited lure in those waters. 

It kept sulking fora while and w ith sur- 
prising ease I gained five or six fathoms 
of line. Then, slowly at first, but with an 
increasing rhythm, came a series of heavy 
blows at the rod. The fish was arching 
its back, undulating just like those little 
flounders had long ago, building its 
strength for a crash dive. 

I weathered the powerful plunge that 
followed and two more like it and 1 was 
beginning to feel that I had the fish mas- 
tered when the split ring that joined the 
treble hook to the lure snapped. Some 
flaw in the metal, 1 suppose. 

I babbled all this out that evening in 
Walshe's bar. "I was telling you, wasn't 
I?" said the man I’d first met. "There’s 
platoons of them down there. Regi- 
ments." But. though I fished for two 
more weeks, I never touched another 
Irish halibut. 

And so to Act Five and the Anglo-lce- 
landic Giant Arctic Halibut Expedition. 
It would be the final act, I was convinced. 
Collins was the man who started it off 
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by meeting Johann Sigurdsson in a Lon- 
don pub and getting into an argument 
with him over the Cod War that had bro- 
ken out when Iceland declared she was 
extending her fishing limits to 50 miles. 
What with British trawlers thumping Ice- 
landic gunboats, cut nets and violent feel- 
ings. it was the stuff of stern dispute. To 
forever prove some point, Johann nour- 
ished a copy of the Reykjavik daily. Mor- 
gunblailid. Collins gaped at it silently. 

"So I am right, then." said Sigurdsson, 
taking this as a concession of defeat. But 
Collins had forgotten the Cod War. He 
was looking at a picture of a burly Ice- 
lander, rod in hand, beaming beside a 
noble halibut. "A 152-pounder." mar- 
veled Collins. "It looks bigger." 

"Kilos, not pounds." corrected Jo- 
hann. "Now you can see the quality of 
fish we arc trying to protect from the 
ruthless British fish exploiters.” Collins 
was not listening. Already he had begun 
to plan. 

What he did was call up some other 
ruthless British fish exploiters; Mon- 
crieff. a hard man from Dover, called 
Tom Hutchinson and me. Sigurdsson. 
when he learned what was afoot, insist- 
ed on coming, too. together with Hal- 
dur Snorrason of Reykjavik. The Expe- 
dition was born. 

Naturally. Moncrieff made a major 
production of the preparations since he 
is that sort of man. He was a plastics en- 
gineer until Dora Moncrieff opened a 
baby-wear store in the London commut- 
er town of Merstham. Surrey. In Merst- 
ham, babies are a bigger industry than 
plastics. Now they have three shops and 
very occasionally Moncrieff can be seen 
displaying pink angora pram sets to fond 
grandmothers. But certainly not in the 
weeks preceding the Iceland trip. He mi- 
grated permanently to his workshop. 
There, slow ly gcstaling. he came up with 
such concepts as the parachute. Three or 
four times a week he would call me up 
after anguished periods of doubt. Should 
it be nylon wire or straight monofilament 
for the leader? How sharp were halibut's 
teeth? Would the crew speak English? 

"Go to sleep. Leslie," I would tell him 
gently, for these calls were often late at 
night. "We'll catch halibut. There’s pla- 
toons of them out there. Regiments.” 

1 was pretty confident that there would 
be. After patient investigation Sigurds- 
son and Snorrason had discovered the 
continued 
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ultimate home of the halibut- inside an 
island-studded bay called Breidafjordur 
on the west coast. It was said just one 
boat fished halibut, operating only two 
days a week, and in the month of Au- 
gust it had landed more than 200 hal- 
ibut of 100 pounds or more. 

"We will not take this boat though," 
announced Sigurdsson. ' 'Too small, only 
12 tons. Instead we will have the Gisli 
Magnus son, 60 tons with room for us all. 
And we will take along the skipper of 
the small halibut boat to show us the 
places." 

From Reykjavik to Stikkisholmur was 
a five-hour, bone-jarring night ride by 
bus (we had rented one to take ourselves 
and our gear), with MoncrielT snoringso- 
norously much of the lime. But the Ex- 
pedition's morale was high w hen the bus 
jolted into Stikkisholmur in the small 
hours, fortified by endless nipping — ac- 
tually extravagant nipping on the duty- 
free booze we had carried from Heath 
Row. It was blowing hard with a lashing 
rain turning the dirt surface of the main 
street into a shallow yellow stream. 
"There is no hotel," announced Sigurds- 
son. "We are staying in houses." He 
turned to me. "You are sharing a room 
with Mr. Moncrieff." he said. 

The rest of the night was hideous, but 
thankfully short. By nine a.m. the next 
morning, moving as slowly and labori- 
ously as astronauts in our parkas, jerseys 
and oilskins, we boarded Gisli Magnus- 
son. When she rounded the big rocks that 
sheltered the harbor she started to dip 
to the first of the swell and soon we were 
thrashing through it. The rain turned to 
sleet as we set up our gear, bracing our- 
selves to the heave, and my fingers turned 
numb mounting the frozen herring bait. 
But none of us cared. This was the end 
of a long journey. The ultimate flatfish 
were out there. Platoons and regiments 
of them. The rain and the w ind could do 
their worst. 

It took about three hours for both el- 
ements to achieve this, by which time the 
weather side of my face felt frozen solid. 
The boat was bucketing along and Hal- 
dur Snorrason came out from a long con- 
ference with the halibut skipper, a small, 
wizened man with two teeth. "He says 
you will not catch anything as things arc 
here," said Snorrason. The gnome 
grinned in delighted confirmation. "But 
he will look for another place where 


there is more shelter from an island." 

That was when we crawled below for 
coffee and Highland comfort and it came 
upon me that maybe there were better 
things in life than giant halibut, such as 
the cocktail bar of the Saga Hotel, a her- 
esy that would have been unthinkable a 
few hours earlier and one that, even now, 

I would not dare to voice aloud. 

But fishing was still impossible when 
we tried again, even if the limit of farce 
had not already been reached w ith Mon- 
crieff's parachute. The crew offered to 
put out their longlinc, but in spite of our 
tribulations we were not yet so demor- 
alized as to take part in a commercial 
operation. "No longlines," said Mon- 
crieff magisterially. "We stand or fall by 
the rods." 

We fell, naturally. Back at Stikkishol- 
mur that night all we could do was pray 
for the wind to drop. And it had to drop 
at once for it was now explained to us 
that our vessel would only be available 
for one more day since it could cam 
52,500 a week dredging scallops. But we 
got the concession that we could put to 
sea two hours earlier the next morning. 

It was a better day, but not by much. 
The wind came round to the southeast, 
still hard, but with more shelter from the 
land the drift was slower. All through the 
morning we worked our baits, though the 
skipper was still pessimistic. "They arc 
moving too fast still," he said. But at 
12:45 a.m., just as wc were ready to go 
below for another break, my rod stut- 
tered. then curved over. 

I stood and clobbered whatever was 
down there as hard as I could. A huge 
resistance, then nothing. When I reeled 
up I found that my herring, hooked 
through the eyes, had been filleted. There 
was just a head and a backbone. Up in 
the command module the skipper was 
shrieking in Icelandic, a difficult lan- 
guage to follow. "He says you are pull- 
ing your line too soon. He says that this 
was a big fish, more than 200 pounds." I 
didn’t think that was all he was saying. 
"This halibut.” continued Mr. Snorra- 
son, "you must give him much time." 
That must have been why I had lost the 
Stavanger fish, I thought. I felt sick and 
sorry. 

"I'd have done the same.” said Tom 
Hutchinson, fishing alongside me. But 
the encounter had done us good. From 
fishing like frozen automata, without 
continued 



HERE COMES 

Super Horse 

SECRETARIAT 


First Triple Crown winner in 25 
years Winner of The Kentucky 
Derby (in record time). The Preak- 
ness. The Belmont Stakes (by 31 
lengths') No wonder horsemen be- 
lieve Big Red'' is on his way to 
becoming the greatest thorough- 
bred of all time 1 Now you can put 
him on your wall— in a big 2 ft. x 3 
ft, full-color poster. Just fill out the 
coupon below and mail it— along 
with $1 50 (plus 50c to cover post- 
age & handling) to SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED P O Box 149 
Holmes. Pa 19043 

I 1 

Sports Illustrated 
| P O. Box 1 49. Holmes, Pa 1 9043 | 

| Please rush me poster(s) of | 

] SECRETARIAT at $1 50 each (plus | 
I 50c to cover postage & handling) | 
I My □ check □ money order for I 
$ is enclosed 


Name 


Address 


City 


State Zip s , 10 i 5 J 


TO THE BRINK continued 


If Petri cameras 
are so good, how 
come they’re not 
so well known? 





Not every good product is well known. Nor is every 
well-known product necessarily good. Occasionally, we 
run across something tine, known only to a limited tew. 

Petri has been around for almost three quarters of 
a century, but most of that time known only in Japan 
Gradually Petri cameras were purchased by photo buffs 
because Petri offered unique features not found 
in other cameras 

For example, in 1968 Petri pioneered the fully 
automatic 35mm single lens reflex (SLR) camera. The 
Petri FTee. Then came the compact Petri Color 35E— 
the world's smallest automatic full-frame 35mm. 

Not well known but both great cameras, by design. Now 
that you know about Petri, visit a dealer and see 
these remarkable cameras at surprisingly low prices. 

We can't keep it a secret much longer. 

PETRI 

Petri International Corp. ISO Great Neck Rd , Great Neck. N Y 11021 
U S. Distributor: R-H, interphoto Corp. In Canada: Interphoto ol Canada, Toronto 


Two Channels or Four? 

The KENWOOD KR-6340 

AM/FM"TWO-FOUR~Receiver 
Gives you the Best of Both! 

Full-powered 2-channel with 40 watts RMS Power per channel! 
Full-powered 4-channel with 17 watts RMS Power per channel! 
Full 4-channel flexibility for all program sources, including 
CD-4 (optional). Superb quality in either mode with KENWOOD'S 
advanced engineering makes the switch to 4-channel irresistible. 

For complete information, write... 


^ KENWOOD 15777 So. Broadway. Gardena, Calif. 90248 



hope, wc began to work hard and at five 
p.m. the second chance came, to Peter 
Collins. "Let him take it right back!” I 
yelled. Peter spooled line back and then 
struck. The fish was on and all of us were 
shouting and dancing and cheering on 
deck. 

Collins worked that fish for 20 min- 
utes before the hookhold gave. Two 
hard-won opportunities and two disas- 
ters, It was too much. When the Iceland- 
ers dragged out the big basket around 
which the longline was coiled, nobody 
objected. There was only an hour or so 
of fishing left anyway. We went below 
for sad inquests while they shot the line, 
and we sat around liquorless in the warm 
cabin until they yelled from the deck that 
they were ready to haul. 

The empty hooks came in, one after 
the other. There were 60 of them alto- 
gether, and we must have been about 
three-quarters of the way through when 
the skipper gave a yell and started to 
throw coils of line back into the sea. 
"Now the halibut is there!" shouted 
Snorrason. "He is letting himeat the her- 
ring!" The old Icelander bent over the 
line, then started to haul positively. Then 
we were all helping him haul and deep 
in the water a great moonshapeof pearly 
white showed. Two gafis went in a mo- 
ment later and, shouting and cursing, we 
dragged our halibut over the gunwale. It 
thundered on the deck with its mighty 
tail until one of the Icelanders slid his 
knife in under the pectoral fin. "To bleed 
it," said Mr. Sigurdsson. "To make the 
flesh white for the market." 

We looked at the great brown fish with 
reverence. It was just over 120 pounds. 
The hook had fallen out as soon as it 
was on board and I could see now why 
Peter had lost his fish and quite prob- 
ably why I had lost mine. The jaws were 
like an old-fashioned bellows camera, the 
extensible membrane that joined them 
paper thin. We were lucky toget this one. 
It explained all the insistence on giving 
the fish plenty of time. 

And that seemed to be that. The end 
of the Expedition. An ill-fated Expedi- 
tion. But that would not be quite accu- 
rate. Wound licking was the next, obvi- 
ous move, and l suggested to the others 
that many wound-licking facilities exist- 
ed at the Saga Hotel. My information 
was certainly secondhand, it having come 
from certain Fleet Street acquaintances 
continued 




One of life's few certain investments. Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen at $12. 


How do you measure an investment? No matter which 
yardstick you choose, the 75 Classic is recommended for 
long-term hold. 

Quality of Offering. Your investment is in silver. Solid 
sterling silver. Yet the silver is for function. It gives 
the case heft and balance, through hours of comfortable 
writing. 

Performance. The Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen writes better 
months longer— fully three times longer than the ordinary 
ballpoint. In addition, the tungsten-carbide ball won't wear 


out of round. And its microscopic texture assures a firm 
grip on any writing material. 

Risk. There is none. Parker guarantees it, in writing. If the 
75 Classic fails due to defects during its owner's lifetime, 
we will repair or replace it-free. 

Appreciation Rate. At $12, the pen is an outstanding buy, 
an investment certain to make memorable both gift and 
giver. Someone D A D V C D 

you know \ r\ I\ l\ L lx 

deserves one. World's most wanted pens 


The Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen in sterling is $12; in vermeil. S25; in 22K gold electroplate. $8.50; in brushed stainless steel, $5. Matching pencils. You'll find the 
distinctive arrow clip trademark on every Parker, from the famous $1.98 Jotter Ball Pen to the $150 Parker 75 Presidential Pen. 


The Packaging Company 



Owens-Illinois is a leader in 
plastic containers. Many 
growth markets and lots 
L of competition. Much of 
i it price-oriented. But 
L we've got a leg up with 
l such leadership serv- 
ices as creative con- 
tainer design, resin 
technology, and close 
tolerance manufac- 
turing capabilities 
B& And The Packaging 
m Company is located 
^B to serve— across 
Ml the country. 


Who leads the search 
for practical child- 
resistant closures? 
O-l, The Packaging 
Company. After years 
of making containers 
easy to open, we're 
finding ways to keep 
people out. Little 
people. 


What's better than a bottle? The Better Bottle, 

New 0-1 Plasti-Shield* containers come in a 10-ounce 
individual serving size with an appealing wide-mouth 
drinking lip. Or economical family sizes up to 64 ounces 
with resealable caps. A plastic jacket keeps in the 
chill, non-slips your grip-makes a great background 
for brand identification. No wonder this cool bottle 
is the hottest-selling innovation in the beverage market. 


tjjemon ’ . 


ECONO* 


And What We Make. 



Salt, peat moss, chemicals, fertilizer, pet 
food. They come in multiwall or plas- 
tic bags. Room for innovation? Plen- 
ty. Consider the O-l Porta-Bag™. 

It's a stand-out at retail, encourages 
take-home sales. Another handy 
idea from 0-1. The | 

Packaging Company^^^j^f 


Glass means class Can you imagine fine 
wine in anything but? It lets you see what 
you're getting. And gives a 
marketing man more to sell 
with— in color, size and 
shape Who makes the 
most of America's 

. -J ^ 

jr 


What's better than a can? The 0-1 
composite can. Layers of fibre and 
barrier materials combined into a 
low cost, high-efficiency container. 
It's capturing an important share of 
the growing snack food market. One 
reason why is the 0-1 SafeRim" 
easy-open end. It keeps hands out 
of tough scrapes. _ 


Owens-Illinois is 
big in the box busi- 
ness. too. Corru- 
gated is currently in 
short supply. But 
O-l is keeping up V y™ 

with customer * ^ 

needs because 
we're service 
minded And we 

have an assured source of raw material 
from our timberlands and mills. In short, 
we're resourceful. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


Toledo, Ohio 43666 



Discover the shortest distance 
between two points. 


The new Harley-Davidson 



TX-125. 

An on-road, off-road, 

5-speed, oil injected goodtime 
machine. 

With a look that moves 
people to envy and delight. 

A double downtube frame 
makes the riding so sweet, 
that before you know it, you're 
where you want to be. 

Sun-drenched, tingly and 
feeling like new money. 

The Harley-Davidson 
TX-125. 

Restyled. Eager. 

The nicest way you'll - Jr ^ 

go from one place to another. m 

AMF Harley-Davidson 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin 53201 
Member Motorcycle Industry Council 



Harley-Davidson TX-125. 

Hie GiSat JAn\erfcan Tteedom iJWaclyqe, 


TO THE BRINK romlnued 


who were covering the Cod War from 
there. And I think I might actually have 
gotten to the hotel but for the fact that 
the only hot dog stand in Reykjavik is 
run by a Mr. Kristmundur. a devoted 
saltwater angler. Since he has no com- 
petition in the hot dog trade. Mr. Krist- 
mundur has made a lot of money, enough 
to buy a fancy sport-fishing boat. 

On the afternoon of our return from 
Stikkisholmur we met Kristmundur slap- 
ping the mustard on his hot dogs since, 
with a population of only 210.000. there 
is a labor shortage in Iceland. Reykjavik 
is a small town and Mr. Kristmundur had 
already heard of our tribulations. He 
might, he thought, be able to help. He 
was leaving for Copenhagen on the week- 
end. By the time he returned winter 
would have set in so that this would be 
the last opportunity for a project he had 
in mind, which was to fill his Deepfreeze 
with halibut. Perhaps we would like to 
help him do this. 

Heavy-handed joshing is permissible 
sometimes. At others it can be sadistic, 
and I was ready to call Mr. Kristmundur 
to order for a moment. But then I re- 
alized that he was entirely sincere. "Give 
me half an hour.” he said, "and I'll close 
down the stand. I'll see you at the quay. 
Look for the Jan Sul inis son." He wrote 
the name down carefully on a piece of 
greaseproof paper. 

1 don't know if the others counted their 
catch that afternoon and evening, but 
mine was 54 halibut taken in 20 feet of 
water close to Reykjavik harbor and 1 
would imagine that the others took 
roughly the same number. What Mr. 
Kristmundur had not revealed to us be- 
forehand was that these were very junior 
halibut. They averaged five pounds 
apiece. I hope they were not the same 
species but they looked very much like it 
and now 1 wake up nights thinking of 
what my friends and 1 have done to the 
Icelandic halibut run. All I can say. con- 
tritely, is that we could not help it. As 
our frustrations were released, we filled 
Mr. Kristmundur's Deepfreeze with a 
savage joy. Then we changed and swag- 
gered otT to the Saga Hotel. 

It's a line place, elegant and evidently 
well run. No one had chosen to tell us, 
though, that in Iceland hotels are not per- 
mitted to serve drinks on Wednesdays — 
except wine with meals. This, naturally, 
was Wednesday. end 


Football originals* 


The original 
arm chair 
quarter-back. 

On Sept. 30, 1939, tele- 
vision carried the Wavnesburg- 1 
Fordham football game. Soon, ' 
more games were televised. 
Housewives of America de- 
spaired. Not only were they 
forced to learn the difference 
between a split end and a tight 
end, they now had to contend 
with the new by-product of 
their sofa-signal-calling-spouses 
the spread end. 



The original 
tackling dummy. 



In 1889, Amos Alonzo Stagg 
added this new wrinkle to practice 
sessions at Yale. He fashioned the 
“dummy” out of an old gym mat. 
There is no truth to the rumor that 
he named this innovation after the 
brightest player on the 
varsity. 


The original 
light scotch. 

In 1853. Andrew Usher blended 
the first original light scotch. Ever 
since, when it comes to watching foot- 
ball . . . the original light scotch is the . 
right scotch. So, be it a Saturday 
afternoon. Or a Sunday. Or even a 
Monday night. Use your noggin. Team 
up with Usher’s. The fans’ favorite, 
since 1853. 



Usher's Green Stripe.The 1853 Original. 


svllle, Ky.. © 1973. 



While you re admiring the vintage cars, let the masses admire your Gant Oxford Tartan Plaid shirt. Ogling your bold use ot'colors 
like navy, yellow and red. On a dependable white background. In 65% DACRON 11 Polvester/35% Cotton With an Earl collar. 


like navy, yellow and red. On a dependable white background. In 65% DACRON* Polyester/35% Cotton. With an Earl collar. 
Nyack's Vintage Car Store will never be the same. With a matching Gant tie, and 100% Orion* Acrylic Gant sweater. Of course. 


THE GANT ATTITUDE 


PEOPLE 


Pilot and Author Richard Bach, 
known for his bestseller Jona- 
than Livingston Seagull , had 
trouble with his own wings re- 
cently. While en route from Flor- 
ida to California in his P-51 
Mustang. Bach hit a tower dur- 
ing a landing at the Midland. 
Texas airport. Police said the 
writer apparently overshot the 
runway. He was uninjured, and 
his plane is repairablc. 

Glen Dodson, a barrel-chested 
mustachioed man who plays 
trombone with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, looks like the late Er- 
nie Kovacs and has the same 
sense of humor. Packing for the 
orchestra's tour of China. Dod- 
son slipped two dozen 69i * Fris- 
bccs in his luggage. Once arrived 
in Peking, he waited for a leisure- 
ly Sunday afternoon and an- 
nounced, "It’s Frisbcc time." 
While Conductor Eugene 
Ormandy napped, trumpeter 
Don McComas, trombonist Dee 
Stewart and Dodson went down 
to a concrete courtyard and be- 
gan tossing. Soon about 200 chil- 
dren were on the scene and red 
and yellow and green Frisbecs 
were flying everyplace. Dodson 
taught the kids to say "frees- 
bcc," but when traffic began pil- 
ing up he decided to retreat. 
"Keep 'em," he shouted as the 
musicians sprinted for the hotel. 
"Gift of America." It wasn't 
that easy, though. Fifteen min- 
utes later the kids appeared out- 
side the hotel looking grim. An 
interpreter had to explain that 
they were presents before the 
children would accept them. 
"Then it was like fish after bait," 
Dodson said. 

♦ How did Johnny Unitas go 
wrong as a parent? How could he 
have a son whose best talent is in- 
terceptions — a son who plays 
safety and makes life miserable 
for opposing quarterbacks? But 
there he is: John Unitas Jr., age 
1 7. scanning the sky for an errant 
pass. He is, or was until last 


weekend when he fractured a rib. 
on his way to being named All- 
Maryland safety for Calvert 
Hall High School in Baltimore. 
It may have been retribution, a 
reminder that sometimes safety 
is in the quarterback's pocket. 

® J. Paul Getty, a contender for 
the title of World's Richest Man. 
went a couple of rounds with 
Jack Dempsey recently at Get- 
ty's English home — and remi- 
nisced about J. Paul's little- 
known and understandably brief 
boxing career. Getty once served 
as Dempsey’s sparring partner 
while the Manassa Mauler was 
preparing for his world title de- 
fense against 1 ommy Gibbons, 
and it was Dempsey's convincing 
right hand that told Getty his fu- 
ture lay in finance rather than 
fisticuffs. Dempsey recalled that 
Getty told him not to pull any 
punches. "I wanted to see if I 
had a future in boxing." Getty 
says. He survived the first round, 
but in the second Dempsey con- 
nected twice — hard. "He held 
me up after the first one, but I in- 
sisted he keep trying," Getty re- 
members. "So he hit me again, 
and that was that. I went back 
to oil." 

Robert DeNiro, the actor who 
plays Bruce Pearson, the fatally 




ill catcher in the remarkable 
baseball movie Bang the Drum 
Slowly, acquired his Southern 
accent by touring the South. "I 
went through the towns in Geor- 
gia my character was supposed 
to be from and I would go over 
the script with people there," 
DeNiro says. "I wanted to get 
the accent exactly right. You 
know, kids say certain words one 
way, and older folks say them 
differently. They would really 
help me. They'd say 'What's his 
name has a great Southern 
drawl. Why don't you go talk to 
him?' They knew exactly what I 
was looking for." 

In order to pedal across Canada 
on a four-foot unicycle he built 
himself. Wally Watts of Edmon- 
ton. Alberta took a three-month 
leave of absence from his job as 
a Canadian National Railways 
carman. Traveling eastward 
from Vancouver, Watts covered 
4,550 miles in 94 days and 2.4 
million revolutions of the unicy- 
cle wheel, wearing out four bike 
seals and five pairs of trousers 
on the way. When he arrived 
back home, he found that some- 
one had broken into his garage 
and stolen SI. 200 worth of tools. 
"It was all that publicity I got," 
Wally said mournfully. "Some- 


one knew I wouldn't be around 
for a while." 

Honest, it wasn't staged. The his- 
trionics started when a burglar 
felled Sir Laurence Olivier from 
behind as the actor entered the 
darkened library of his home in 
Brighton, England. The blows 
knocked Olivier to the floor, 
shattered his glasses and bruised 
him around the eyes and nose. 
But Sir Laurence, who had once 
played a very athletic Prince Hal, 
rose to the occasion. He jumped 
up, seized a heavy metal drama 
award and chased the burglar 
out of the house. Wielding the 
trophy and "hurling invective in 
my most heroic voice," Olivier 
challenged the thief to come 
back. "But the blighter ignored 
me and went on running." Oliv- 
ier reported. "I can't say I blame 
him." 

Fred Sehletter, secretary of the 
Ducks Unlimited Comm lit e in 
Burlington County. N.J.. reports 
that his group held its annual 
dinner at — where else? —the 
Mallard Inn in Mount Laurel. 
N.J. The entree was roast stutfed 
breast of capon. No duck? "No 
duck," said Sehletter. "Sonic 
members just don't like the 
taste." 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL / Pat Putnam 


No breaking this Parr 


Colgate s Tom Parr, an unlikely 
target, but every time he gets hit he 

S omewhere on the Colgate campus 
lurks an exciting quarterback named 
Tom Parr, a sturdy fellow with amazing 
agility and magical hands who appears 
on Saturday afternoons to dazzle the en- 
emy and then is gone. The rest of the 
week there is this other Tom Parr, a 
round-shouldered history major with a 
slight potbelly who is listed as 5' 1 1", 185 
pounds but is shorter, and who, when he 
walks up one of the steep paths that criss- 
cross the picturesque campus, wheezes. 
The two Parrs arc driving the profession- 
al scouts batty. They say the quarterback 
is a super-super athlete. But then they 


ing quarterback, makes an inviting 
bounces up to set another record 

look at the other Parr, the one who can 
recite Napoleon's game plan at Auster- 
litz. and they shake their heads. 

Parr, who could hold a dozen Col- 
gate offensive records before he grad- 
uates, is not concerned with the scouts. 
He long ago decided he was too short 
to play pro football and he put it from 
his mind. “If they phone me. wonder- 
ful.” he says, “but I don't believe they 
will. People ask me all the time if I 
want to play pro football and I think 
about those guys 6' 4" and 6' 5" who 
are as fast as I am and who weigh around 
230 or 240, or even 250, and I think. 



YALE, CONSIDERS HIMSELF TOO SHORT FOR THE PROS 


wow! Look at Franco Harris: he*s 230 
and he runs the 100 in less than 10 sec- 
onds. That's unbelievable!" 

Since he was a lOth-grader in high 
school. Parr has been unbelievable, too. 
As a 5' 8". 165-pound senior at Ithaca 
High in the Southern Tier of New York 
schools, he shattered many of that vast 
area's prep quarterback records. He was, 
of course, named to the Tier's all-star 
team. As a defensive back. 

Yet he received very few scholarship 
offers. Syracuse wanted him, but to 
knock down passes, not to throw them. 
Parr said no. “I love to play football," 
he explains, “but I didn’t want to do it 
as a job. And I didn’t want to do it 24 
hours a day. year-round." Cornell, which 
is in Ithaca, beckoned. He declined, re- 
luctantly. “It’s beautiful there, a great 
school," he says. “But it was in my home- 
town. I just thought I'd be better off get- 
ting away." Army wanted him badly. 
Tom Cahill, who once coached at Ith- 
aca High, told him Army would send him 
to Manlius, a military prep school near 
Syracuse, for an additional year's phys- 
ical and educational development. Parr 
said he would try it. That year Manlius 
played the Colgate freshmen in Hamil- 
ton, N.Y., a village of about 3.600 peo- 
ple and one traffic light in the Chenango 
Valley 49 miles southeast of Syracuse. 
Parr fell in love with the campus and the 
university. First he led Manlius to a 28-7 
victory over the young Red Raiders. 
Then he asked someone to introduce him 
to the Colgate freshman coach. 

“I asked him if there might be a place 
for me at Colgate. It hadn't taken me very 
long to discover at Manlius that the mil- 
itary wasn't for me," recalled Parr as he 
walked across the campus last week. Au- 
tumn had dressed Colgate’s rolling 
grounds and the surrounding hills in a 
vivid wardrobe of reds, golds and orang- 
es, and Parr waved a hand at the splen- 
dor. “It was just like this when I came 
up here. Beautiful. And the education 
matches the scenery." 

The day Parr was accepted by Colgate 
was the day Coach Neil Wheelwright de- 
cided it was time the Raiders went to the 
Veer offense. "If I ever saw a young play- 
er with the potential to run the Wish- 
bone, it was Tom," Wheelwright says. 
The coach spent a week in Texas learn- 
ing the offense from Darrell Royal. 

"I went there with the idea of using 

continued 


no 


It’s happened to everyone. 

On a quiet Sunday morning, 
you lurch from bed in a mad 
panic because it's Monday in 
your head. 

So Panasonic has given its 
digital clock radio, Model 
RC-6493, what man inherently 
lacks. An internal calendar. 

So now you'll wake and see 
that not only is it Sunday. 

It’s Sunday the 18th. 

What wakes you depends on 
how you need to be awakened. 
If you require your favorite 


kind of music to get going on 
a weekday morning, there’s an 
FM/ AM radio alarm. Then on 
weekends, you can awake 
the way nature intended man 
to wake. With a chirping-bird 
alarm. 

Both work from a 24-hour 
timer. So you won’t get a wake- 
up call at 7:15 in the evening. 

Then each night, the 
RC-6493 can gently lull you 
into deep slumber. With its 
60-minute sleep timer. 

Panasonic offers all kinds of 


digital clock radios. AM. 
FM/AM. One with a swivel 
base. Even a battery-operated 
digital. And if you still think 
one with a built-in calendar is 
going a bit too far, ask yourself 
this: Quick, what day is it? 



Did you ever wake up 
in the morning and not know 
what day it was? 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


just a part of it." Wheelwright says. ’’But 
Darrell convinced me that the only way 
to use the Veer was to use it all, not 
just bits and pieces.” Colgate went to 
the Wishbone Parr's freshman year, but 
the varsity junked it after the second 
game of the season. With Parr at quar- 
terback. the freshmen were able to go 
undefeated. 

In his first varsity season. 1971. Parr, 
operating the Veer, ran for 1 1 touch- 
downs, passed for six and accounted for 
1,387 yards in total offense. He was 
named the Eastern College Athletic Con- 
ference's Sophomore of the Year. 

“When that season began,” says 
Wheelwright, "our opponents figured 
Tom looked so frail that all they had to 
do was hit him a few times and he'd be 
out. That was a mistake. They kept hit- 
ting him and he kept getting up, and 
meanwhile the rest of our offense was 
having a field day. Opponents soon quit 
that. Going after the quarterback all the 
time is not the way to defense the Veer.” 

Last season Parr really turned it on, 
accounting for 21 touchdowns and 1,927 
yards in total offense, the eighth best in 
the nation and a Colgate record. 

“He just keeps getting better and bet- 
ter," Wheelwright says. “There isn't 
another quarterback in the country who 
can run the Veer as well as Tom. And 
there aren’t many coaches who know it 
as well." 

This season Colgate got off to a fast 
start. With Parr running for three scores, 
passing for four more and accounting 
for 31 1 yards en route, the Raiders wal- 
loped Lafayette 55-21. Parr was named 
the Associated Press Back of the Week. 
Colgate has not had an All-America since 
1932, but now Dave Leonard, the 
school's sports information director, be- 
gan shipping out pamphlets on Parr. "I 
don't believe in these things," Leonard 
apologized. "But how else is a little guy 
from a little school going to get any ink? 
Anyway, I'll bet all those pamphlets get 
thrown in the wastebasket. That's what 
I'd do.” 

Then Cornell came in the next Satur- 
day and overpowered Colgate 35-21 , and 
although Parr added 237 yards to his to- 
tal offense, the figure was lost in the 
wreckage. “It happens," said Parr lat- 
er. "We just don't have enough people. 
Look at Cornell. They had some start- 
ing back who fumbled the first two times 
he had the ball and they replaced him 
with a guy w ho was just as good or bet- 
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ter. We can't do that. We’ve got to go 
with what we've got." 

Colgate does not have enough, it 
seems, as Yale put another damper on 
the season by winning 24-18 while hold- 
ing Parr to 1 18 yards. It was a long bus 
ride home to Hamilton, but that is about 
as long as the gloom would last. As ri- 
vals discovered, no matter how often 
you knock that delicate-looking quar- 
terback down, he is having too much 
fun not to get back up. There was the 
time last year when he threw a pass just 
a split second before being hit by a stur- 
dy defensive end from Princeton. Both 
crashed heavily to the ground: Parr face 
down, the end sprawled on top. his 
mouth just inches from the quarterback's 
right ear. "How did the pass go?" the 
end whispered. 

Parr squirmed around until he could 
look the bigger man in the eye. "Com- 
pleted, of course," he whispered back. 
Then he grinned. 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


WEST 

1. use (3-0-1) 

2. ARIZONA STATE (4-0) 

3. UCLA (3-1) 

Players whizzed and whirred every which 
way as if taking part in one of those mag- 
netized table football games while Arizona 
State and New Mexico piled up 1,113 yards 
and 91 points. The Sun Devils had the bet- 
ter magnets, picking up 708 yards and 32 
fourth-quarter points to stop the Lobos 
67-24. Most devilish of all was Quarterback 
Danny White: 18 completions in 28 tries for 
343 yards and four TDs. It was the second 
week in a row White lead State to 67 points 
and the third straight season he guided his 
team to 60 or more against the Lobos. 

UCLA and Utah were not exactly offen- 
sive slouches cither, amassing 906 yards. The 
Bruins, who rolled for 556 yards, scored their 
third-highest point total ever in winning 
66-16. For Utah, which had been averaging 
46.3 points, it was its worst rout ever. "We're 
not that good and Utah's not that bad," said 
Bruin Coach Pepper Rodgers. 

John McKay of USC was less tactful. Ear- 
ly in the week he said of his next opponent. 


“I don't think Oregon State is a very good 
football team." Replied State Coach Dec 
Andros: "They’re mad because they got 
knocked off the top of the polls and they’re 
going to try to humiliate us." To which Mc- 
Kay said, "How arc we going to humiliate 
anyone? This is the worst offensive team I've 
had at USC since 1960." McKay's last quote 
turned out to be the most accurate of all, 
for his Trojans had to labor for a 21 7 win 
and were outgained in the second half 143 
yards to 90. 

When Air Force Coach Ben Martin asked 
his scouts if Penn State had a weakness he 
was given just one hope. "They tell me Line- 
backer Ed O'Neil has a sore wrist," Martin 
said. "Maybe if we aim our power wedge at 
his wrist we'll pick up a first down." The Fal- 
cons managed 1 3 first downs and 294 yards, 
but the Nittany Lions picked up 494 yards 
and a 19-9 win. Tailback John Cappelletti 
ground out 187 yards in 33 tries and Stale's 
defense was at its best in the fourth period, 
with just two plays taking place outside of 
Air Force territory. 

Leonard Parker powered his way for 152 
yards and two scores, Marshall Johnson add- 
ed 1 26 yards and Reggie Cherry 103 as Hous- 
ton ran for 442 yards against San Diego 
Slate. But five times the Cougars lost fum- 
bles and the best they could come away with 
was a 14-9 win. 

For sheer statistical frenzy, it was hard to 
surpass the 103-point, we-nevcr-hcard-of-de- 
fense scrap between California and Wash- 
ington. In all, the offenses churned out 1,096 
yards, 625 by the Golden Bears, who seemed 
safely in front 37- 14 at the half, But then 
sophomore Chris Rowland of the Huskies 
zeroed in with some long passes, When Row- 
land was done he had hit on 17 of 43 at- 
tempts for 311 yards and five touchdowns, 
four in the last quarter. Washington won the 
second half 35 17, but lost the game 54-49 
to Cal, which was socked with sonic of the 
most dazzling of all statistics: 18 of the day's 
20 penalties for 194 yards. 


SOUTH 

1. ALABAMA (4-0) 

2. LSU (4-0) 

3. TENNESSEE (4-0) 

"Maryland football turns me on," says Miss 
Maryland. Betty Jo Grove, in sensuous tones 
on a T.V commercial designed to lure fans 
toTerrapin games. Maryland football turned 
Syracuse off completely as the Terps won 
38 -0 while Betty Jo, a Maryland student, pre- 
sumably looked on. 

Auburn downed Mississippi 14-7 with the 
help of Rick Neel, a third-string tailback who 
had been a defensive back until last week 
continued 


IT’S TIME YOU MOVED INTO 
A CLIMATE THAT ADJUSTS TO YOU. 



GM’s Automatic 
Temperature Control. 
Set it and forget it. 

Yes, you can move into a new 
GM car with a heating and 
cooling system that adjusts 
to you. It’s an automatic cli- 
mate control that monitors 
and controls to make it just 
right for you. No need to se- 
lect whether the unit is heat- 
ing or cooling. No need to 
turn it on or off. Just dial 
your comfort level on the 
fingertip control. A single 
setting does it for year-round 
comfort. 

For heating. 



Heating is just one big job the 
automatic temperature control 
helps handle for you. In winter 
it even waits until the engine is 
warm before the blower comes 
on. No guesswork involved. 
Just set it like a home thermo- 
stat and it'll keep you almost 


as comfortable as you are in 
your own home. The auto- 
matic temperature control unit 
does all the work. 


For cooling. 



conditioning. On a hot day, for 
instance, the automatic temper- 
ature control will help deliver 
full-power cooling immediately 
and as long as necessary— right 
to the level of comfort you've 
selected. It even adjusts to spe- 
cial situations like bright sun- 
light coming in the windows. So 
there’ll be no need to adjust 
hot-and-cold control levers in 
the summer, either. It’s really 
automatic. 

For continuous 
comfort. 

No matter what time of year it 
is, the automatic temperature 
control allows the air condi- 
tioner to do its part in keeping 
humidity down— giving you a 
comfortable climate in all 


weather. In fact, there will be 
times when both the heating 
and the air conditioning sys- 
tems will be working together 
to bring you a precise, con- 
stant level of climate comfort 
you never thought possible. 



Electronic sensors are part of 
the control system. One sensor 
is located in the passenger com- 
partment to monitor inside air. 
The other is positioned in the 
air intake duct and senses out- 
side air temperature. 

They detect the changes, 
and the system then makes 
even very small adjustments to 
keep you comfortable, month 
in, month out. Automatically. 

For Chevrolets, 
Pontiacs and Buicks 
(it’s standard with 
Cadillac 

air conditioning). 

It’s available on full-size and 
some intermediate-size models 
of the above lines. This comfort 
is called Comfortron on Chev- 
rolets, Automatic Temperature 
Control on Pontiacs, and Auto- 
matic Climate Control on Buicks 
and Cadillacs. It’s one of the ul- 
timate pleasures in driving 
today. So, order your new GM 
car equipped with a climate 
that adjusts to you. 

It’s time. 


For your comfort by Delco Electronics. 



Delco Electronics. Division of General Motors. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


and who was trying to get out of the game 
moments before scoring the winning TD. 
Neel, who felt he was too tired to carry on, 
stayed on and scrambled 33 yards to score 
with 1 :28 left. 

In anotherSEC game, Alabama also need- 
ed a comeback before topping Georgia 
28-14. Down 14-13 with 2:43 remaining, the 
Tide moved 59 yards in three plays for the 
winning touchdown. David Jaynes of Kansas 
was on target with 35 of 58 passes for 394 
yards, but Tennessee scored two fourth-peri- 
od touchdowns to pull out a 28-27 win. After 
struggling through the first half, LSU took 
charge and wiped out Florida 24-3. And 
Kentucky, with Sonny Collins running for 
229 yards and four touchdowns, handed Mis- 
sissippi State its first loss 42-14. 

North Carolina players shaved their heads 
in an attempt to foster togetherness for a vi- 
tal Atlantic Coast Conference tiff with North 
Carolina State. But with Linebacker Mike 
Daley making his 233-pound presence felt 
throughout the day and with Dave Buckey 
quarterbacking the Wolfpack to four TDs, 
the Tar I lecls lost 28-26. Said Wolfpack Run- 
ning Back Willie Burden about the baldics: 
"We just want them to look in the mirror 
and sec how ugly they look." 

Georgia Tech held off Army 14-10, South 
Carolina got past Virginia Tech 27-24, Van- 
derbilt came back to life with a 39 22 win 
over Virginia and Texas A&M polished off 
Clcmson 30-15. 


SOUTHWEST 

1. HOUSTON (4-0) 

2. TEXAS (2-1) 

3. SMU (3-1) 

Although Texas superficially looked strong 
beating Wake Forest 41-0, the Longhorns 
were not that overwhelming. Much of their 
offense came from unexpected sources. Pat 
Kelly, a split end who until recently was lit- 
tle more than a message bearer, caught seven 
passes and his 91 yards gained was the most 
for any player in the game. David Bartck, 
who played only after Fullback Roosevelt 
Leaks was injured, led all rushers with 85 
yards in 12 carries. And sophomore Quar- 
terback Mike Presley connected on three of 
four passes. 

Baylor defeated Florida State 21 14, but 
several other Texas teams lost to outsiders. 
TCU stole four passes, recovered two Ar- 
kansas fumbles and blocked a punt for a safe- 
ty, yet lost 13 -5 as the Razorbacks resorted 
to their slot I of the 1960s and relied heavily 
on young players. One of the most galling 
setbacks came when New Mexico State, 
down 16-0 at the half, overcame Texas-EI 
Paso 27-23. Highlighting the comeback was 


Hank Cook, who fought off defenders to 
make catches for scores on plays covering 
43, 17 and 1 2 yards. SML, which entered its 
game against Missouri with the most potent 
rushing offense in the nation, got just 173 
yards on the ground and lost its first game 
17-7. Missouri Tailback Tommy Rcamon 
skittered for 1 19 yards, but the player who 
corralled the Mustangs was John Moseley. 
After taking a punt on his own 26, Moseley 
bounced his way around the field like a slip- 
pery ball, careening in and out of the arms 
of numerous tacklers before going all the way 
for a touchdown. 


MIDWEST 

1. OHIO STATE (3-0) 

2. NEBRASKA (4-0) 

3. MICHIGAN (4-0) 


Utilizing everything from a "swinging gate" 
play to a tailback-pass to a slippery turf. Col- 
orado slithered past Iowa Stale 23-16. The 
swinging gate maneuver began with the Buf- 
faloes casually strolling to one side of the 
field while the quarterback stooped over the 
ball and appeared to tie his shoelaces. It was 
a decoy and Quarterback Clyde Crutchmcr 
was to toss the ball to a back, who was to 
follow the massive blocking. Everyone act- 
ed out his role, but when Crutchmer looked 
for the ball he saw an official holding a tow- 
el over it to protect it from the rain. "Sir. 
would you put the ball down," Crutchmer 
pleaded. By then the Cyclones had caught 
on and, worse yet, they caught the runner 
for a five-yard loss. 

The tailback-pass play came later, with 
Billy Waddy taking a pitchout from Dave 
Williams and then getting off an inelegant 
heave. A Cyclone was all set to pluck it off 
and possibly go for a TD. but he fell and 
there to catch the ball was none other than 
Quarterback Williams, who sped 63 more 
yards fora touchdown. Colorado's two oth- 
er scores came when would-be defenders 
slipped. Such mishaps negated a fine perfor- 
mance by Cyclone Tailback Mike Strachan, 
who carried 40 times for 198 yards and 
caught four passes. 

At Norman, Oklahoma had a whopping 
edge in halftime statistics, yet trailed Miami 
20-7. But the Sooncrs did not alter their tac- 
tics. "We knew we just had to stick to our 
knitting," said Coach Barry Switzer. It was 
more hitting than knitting that brought Swit- 
zer's team a 24 20 win. Texas Tech scooped 
up four Oklahoma State bobbles, stole a pass 
and stunned the Cowboys, who had looked 
impressive in earlier outings, by a score of 
20-7. 

When former basketball coach Forddy An- 
derson was at Michigan State his young son 


Frosty was called The Pest by Cal Stoll, then 
an assistant football coach for the Spartans. 
Last week. Frosty was just one of many pests 
who nettled Stoll, now the coach at Minne- 
sota, as Nebraska administered a 48-7 
thrashing. Frosty caught three touchdown 
passes from Dave Humm while Rich Sanger 
set an NCAA record by kicking six PATs, 
running his career total to 133. 

Woody Hayes, who has taken out his fury 
on more than a few game officials, actually 
stopped his Ohio State players from upbraid- 
ing one of them. But then, it was a pleasant 
day all around for Hayes and the Buckeyes, 
who defeated Washington State 27-3. For 
one thing, they came up with a capable re- 
placement for the injured Champ Henson as 
Bruce Elia took over at fullback, did some 
hefty blocking and scored twice. Archie Grif- 
fin ripped off 128 yards and two TDs and 
Quarterback Cornelius Greene ran for 88 
yards and passed for 62 in just 16 minutes. 

Michigan also put down a West Coast 
team, squelching Oregon 24 0, but it was a 
lackluster effort. Wisconsin sophomore Bill 
Marek gained almost as many yards as some 
teams, racing for 226 yards and three touch- 
downs as the Badgers beat Wyoming 37 28. 
Ken Starch added another 184 yards, aver- 
aging 14.2 a carry. Split End Archie Gray of 
the Cowboys grabbed six passes from Steve 
Cockreham for 198 yards, scoring on plays 
of 76, 45 and 21 yards. Perhaps the secret to 
the Badgers' win and their school-record 630 
yards gained was in their new high-carbo- 
hydrate diet, one that includes lots of lasa- 
gna, spaghetti and pancakes. In other words, 
Starch. Dietary changes may also be help- 
ing Arizona players, who are fed hot choc- 
olate and cookies for bedtime snacks and 
continental breakfast in their rooms. What- 
ever it is. the Wildcats are now 4-0 after beat- 
ing Iowa 23-20. 

Notre Dame led Michigan State 14 0 at 
the half, then had to hang on to come out 
ahead 14-10. Mike Townsend, who has 13 
interceptions in his 13 starts for the Irish, 
thwarted the final Spartan drive by picking 
off a pass and returning it 47 yards. 


EAST 

1. PENN STATE (4-0) 

2. BOSTON COLLEGE (3-1) 

3. DELAWARE (5-0) 

Indiana Coach Lee Corso was primed to take 
on West Virginia and its fancy runner, Dan- 
ny Buggs. "I didn't sleep for two nights just 
planning how to stop him,” Corso said. "We 
even had flyswatters waiting for him." Such 
preparation was unnecessary, for Buggs was 
sidelined with a bruised thigh. The Hoosicrs 
won 28 14. blitzed the Mountaineers unmer- 
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Forestering is enjoying our 
premium whisky for all the right reasons. 
Taste. 

Drinking is one thing. Forestering is 
something else. 


READY TO GIVE UP THE SHIP 






WHEN che Federal Government named Jack Daniel’s Distillery 
a National Historic Place, we knew right where to put the plaque. 

Mr. Jack Daniel would have been awfully proud to hear his Distillery 
called a “significant place in American history and culture.” (You see, 

he died long before his whiskey 
achieved much national 
recognition.) So we put 
this official plaque on 
the old office he built 
in 1866 and worked 
in till his death. 

Now, we know the government intended the 
citation for Jack Daniel’s distillery. But as far as 
we’re concerned, the credit still goes to Mr. Jack. 




Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop.. Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tenn. 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


ciFully, limited them to 37 yards rushing and 
did not yield a touchdown until the final 37 
seconds. 

Pittsburgh also lost its classiest runner— 
Tony Dorsett— though not for the entire 
game. Dorsett carried the ball three times 
for 59 yards, was shaken up in the first pe- 
riod and added only 18 more yards as Pitt 
lost to Tulanc 24-6. Quarterback Steve Fo- 
ley of the Green Wave, who suffered a mild 
concussion moments after Dorsett had been 
hurt, came back to tossa4l-yard touchdown 
pass to Frank Anderson. 

Boston College manhandled Navy in the 
first half, forcing six turnovers and building 
a 34-0 lead. Quarterback Garry Marangi be- 
gan the scoring with a 61-yard run and he 
and most of the other Eagle regulars sat out 
the second half as Boston College gained 546 
yards en route to a 44-7 triumph. 

Trailing 25 22 with 2:38 left, Rutgers 
moved 96 yards to the Massachusetts one- 
yard line. But with victory at hand, the Scar- 
let lost five yards on a busted play and, as 
the clock ran out. failed with a pass. 

Lehigh, too, flubbed a fourth-period scor- 
ing chance and settled for a 7-7 tie with Cor- 
nell. which got a 97-yard touchdown run 
from Dan Malone on the opening kickoff. 
The Engineers had a second down at the Big 
Red one, but failed to score. 

There was, however, no stopping Colum- 
bia, which worked 55 yards to a touchdown 
and a 14-13 victory in the closing minutes 
against Princeton. It all began when the Li- 
ons picked off a Tiger pass; Mike Delaney 
then sparked a drive by completing five of 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

the BACK: Tennessee Safety Eddie Brown lost 
four teeth when he blocked a Kansas licld-goal 
try. hut smiled after returning a punt 48 yards, 
running 74 yards with a pass interception and 
recovering a fumble in a narrow 28 27 win. 

the lineman: \ dozen tackles and a fumble 
recovery at his own one-yard line were part of 
the day's work for Linebacker Mike Daley, a 
North Carolina State junior who led the de- 
fense in a 28 26 victory over North Carolina. 


After the game Clyde catches 


The Pioneer SX-525 
AM-FM stereo receiver, 
that is. Like Walt Frazier, 
it's an outstanding per- 
former with clean, smooth 
power, 17+17 watts RMS, 
8 ohms, both channels 
driven. And it's just as 
versatile as Clyde with its 
many features and con- 
nections for every pro- 


the 525. 



gram source you can 
think of. Catch the SX-525 
at your Pioneer dealer. 
Convince yourself that, 
like Clyde, they’re both 
the very best. $259.95, 
includes walnut cabinet. 
U.S. Pioneer Electronics 
Corp., 178 Commerce 
Road, Carlstadt, 
New Jersey 07072 




Minolta helps you enjoy lunch with friends. 


six passes, including a 21-yardcr to Mike 
Crowley for the winning score. In the only 
other confrontation between Ivy Leaguers. 
Penn held off Brown 28 20. getting 1 1 6 yards 
rushing from Adolph Belli/carc. 

Harvard silenced Boston U. 1 6-0 and Holy 
Cross ended the country's longest consecu- 
tive-game scoring streak at 109 by muzzling 
Dartmouth 10-0. Delaware smothered Bald- 
win-Wallace 56-18, setting a Blue Hen rec- 
ord by gaining 676 yards as Blair Cavincss 
ran for 154, Thco Gregory for 137 and Vern 
Roberts for 100. end 


It takes a quick eye and a responsive camera to see the pictures that are 
everywhere. 

If you have the insight, a Minolta SR-T could be the camera. This is a 35mm 
reflex you'll be comfortable with from the moment you pick it up. It lets you con- 
centrate on the picture, because the viewfinder shows all the information needed for 
correct exposure and focusing. You never have to.look away from the finder to adjust 
a Minolta SR-T, so you're ready to catch one photograph that could never be taken 
again. 

Next time you come across some 
friends, be ready with a Minolta SR-T. 

For more information, see your photo 
dealer or write Minolta Corp., 200 Park 
Ave. So.. N.Y., N.Y. 10003. In Canada: 

Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 

Minolta SR-T 101/Minolta SR-T 102 
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golf / Dan Jenkins 



Owned by, 
designed by, 
hosted by 
and won by 


Jack Nicklaus, architect, built a course on Ohio property owned by Jack Nicklaus, real 
estate tycoon, and last week staged a tournament there won by— oh, why bother 


Around Jack Nicklaus these days 
r \ there is a lot of talk about such 
thrilling things as “partnership relation- 
ships” and “internal use situations” and 
“investment specialization consulta- 
tion” and any number of other referenc- 
es that seem to have very little to do with 
hitting a golf ball. It is all tied together, 
however. With each divot Nicklaus takes 
now, a bit of the world economy flutters 
up also. There is something out there on 
the horizon that might be called Global 
Bear Conglomerate Golden Fun, Inc., 
and do not be surprised some Sunday if 
it happens to gobble up your foursome. 

It was a little over a decade ago that a 
couple of guys named Arnold Palmer and 
Mark McCormack wrote the pilot film 
on how a sports star of immense propor- 
tions can become a walking corporation. 
Over the years other athletes have tried 
to do the same thing, most of them with- 
out gigantic success because, like writ- 
ers, all they know about commerce is that 
sometimes it is big, sometimes it is small 
and frequently it is loaded onto ships and 
into box cars. Jack Nicklaus is definitely 
not in this category. He is buying up golf 
like bologna at the delicatessen. 

All this began about four years ago 
when Nicklaus left McCormack to start 
up his own business organization. Since 


then, aside from winning a few major 
championships. Nicklaus has spent most 
of his time with an Ohio ex-semimini ty- 
coon. an Indiana ex-banker, a Texas ex- 
advertising man, an ex-Wall Street law- 
yer, an ex-London editor and a current 
Detroit tax adviser. What has emerged is 
a Jack Nicklaus worth roughly SI 5 mil- 
lion, give or take a set of MacGregor 
irons. He has business interests from 
downtown Columbus to lochigi, Japan, 
he can almost say that he runs about a 
fourth of the tournaments on the PGA 
circuit, and he docs say that he considers 
it fun to go from the 18th green to an ur- 
gent decision involving Golden Bear, 
Inc., Executive Sports, Golforce, Inc., 
SportsConcepts, the Jack Nicklaus Cor- 
poration of Geneva and London, Asahi 
Chemical. Golforce Espana, General 
Motors Overseas Operations. And on 
and on, into the night, all the while grac- 
ing the ads and images of Hart SchalTner 
& Marx, Hathaway shirts. Eastern Air 
Lines, Bostonian shoes. Pontiac, Coca- 
Cola and Brunswick. 

Last week was a splendid occasion to 
ponder this high finance, for Nicklaus 
found himself in a unique situation. Out 
in southwest Ohio, halfway between 
somewhere and nowhere, Nicklaus was 
winning a thing called the Ohio Kings 


Island Open, an event he got placed on 
the circuit, run by his people, on a course 
that he designed and that he owns. 

Specifically, the situation is that Nick- 
laus helped design the course with his 
former associate. Desmond Muirhead: 
he owns 35 r , of the land and owns 24 r , 
of John Montgomery's Executive Sports, 
which not only ran this tournament but 
also runs 1 1 others — the Canadian Open, 
Atlanta, Doral, Jacksonville, Gleason, 
Southern, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Or- 
lando, Sutton and Tallahassee. 

Wait a minute. Does this mean that 
Jack Nicklaus, in a sense, actually con- 
trols the destiny of one-fourth of the 
tournaments? That he is getting paid to 
run tournaments that put up prize mon- 
ey for him to win? And is there some- 
thing wrong with that? 

“Obviously I asked [Tour Commis- 
sioner] Joe Dey about it before we did 
it.” Jack explained. “His opinion was 
that there not only wasn't anything 
wrong with it, he was delighted. He said 
it seemed .to him to be the natural ex- 
tension of a player's involvement in the 
game.” 

The next thing that comes to mind is 
why wouldn't Nicklaus be sure to com- 
pete in all of his own tournaments? Bet- 
ter for business all the way around. 

continued 
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If two blades are better than one. 
try 18 of them. 


Some blade-makers are saying that it takes 
more than one blade to get a close shave. 

Norelco’s known that for years. We’ve got 18. 
And they’re not just 18 ordinary blades. They’re 
surgical steel, self-sharpening rotary blades. ^ 
They fit inside three super Microgroove™ 
floating heads that cling to every curve 
and crag of your face. 

And they work together with 
nine closeness-comfort settings on the 
VIP™ T ripleheader to let you shave as _ 

close, as comfortably, as you like. , 

So close, we dare to match shaves J 
withablade...ortwo...orthree. * 


TheM>re/coV\P 

We dare to match shaves with a blade. 



: 1973 North American Philips Corporation. .00 East 42nd Street. New York. N Y. 10017. 




"I bought Allstate 
Why? I like the 

an 


This is Marvin Anderson. 

He and his wife and young Marvin 
live in Chicago. 


life insurance, 
way they do things, 
added kicker.” 


We call Allstate 

"The Young Man’s Life Insurance” 
for a whole lot of reasons. 

We’re priced for a Young Man’s pocket. 

Here’s how little you pay for our 20-year decreasing 
term insurance— if you’re 28, for example. 

And this is just one of our many plans. 

For $5 a month. . .$11,500 
For $10 a month . . $34,000 
For $15 a month . . $66,500 
For $20 a month . . $92,000 
We don’t believe in pushing you 
or rushing you. 

We’ll give you facts— not sales talk. 

The sale is up to you. 

You don’t even need an appointment. 

Just come as you are to the Allstate booth. 

Maybe Saturday— when you’re shopping at Sears. 
Or simply phone the booth, or your nearest t 

Allstate office. An agent will gladly 
come to your home. /Ill i „ » „ 

See you soon? /IMST3T6 

You’re in good hands. 

The young man’s life insurance. 




Gordon’s Gin. Largest seller in England, America, the world. 
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Helps 4 Out of 5 Quit Smoking! 

of all the leading smoking deterrents 
only Bantron has stood the test of time 


Most likely that smoking deterrent you 
tried and didn't get any help from isn’t in 
your drug store any more. But Bantron" is. 
It has been there for over twenty years . . . 
helped thousands quit smoking. In actual 
clinical tests among smokers who wanted 
to quit 4 out of 5 (83 percent) did so easily 
and pleasantly in 5 to 7 days with its help. 


Bantron is not habit forming and does not 
affect the taste in any way. This little pill 
simply acts as a substitute for the nicotine 
in your system, thus curbing your desire to 
smoke. Don't be discouraged if other 
smoking deterrents have failed you. Try 
Bantron. the clinical tests prove it works. 
At any drug store without a prescription. 


1 Give Happiness 1 
1 The United Way || 

Happiness is 

for executives and professional people 

LOANS MAIL 

no more 

sssir. $10,000 

Personal, private. No security required. Your 
signature only. All details arranged rapidly by 
mail. Reasonable rates. Please mail coupon lor 
full information. No obligation. 

C. E. Wilson. Vice President 

POSTAL THRIFT LOANS, INC., Dept. UT-W 

703 Douglas St., Sioux City. Iowa 51102 

Please send complete information in plain envelope. 

| Name 

turnover. 

Hire the Handicapped J 1 

1 Address 

k City State Zip 1 

■ one of THE ST. PAUL COMPANIES ■ 


GOLF continued 


"John Montgomery would like that.” 
Jack said. "This year I played in five 
out of the 12. That’s hardly what you’d 
call conflict of interest." 

Nicklaus also chose last week to set 
the record straight on a rumor lurking 
in all of the PGA bunkers that, along with 
everything else, he is buying up the oth- 
er good talent on the tour. The word was 
that Tom Weiskopf and Ben Crenshaw 
had "signed with Nicklaus." 

Not true really. Weiskopf and Cren- 
shaw have only been signed by Jack's 
partner, Putnam Piermari,jae man who 
has primarily built the empire. Pierman, 
a 38-year-old Columbus businessman, 
has difficulty describing his role in the 
business complex. He is Jack's partner 
and close buddy— but what else? 

David Sherman, the ex-Wall Street 
lawyer, says with affection that Pierman 
is "in charge of thinking big.” Ken Bow- 
den, the ex-London editor who jokes that 
his own role is to draw up ways to turn 
"internal use situations" into something 
"external." says Pierman is a "genius 
conceptionalist, if that’s a word." Bill 
Sansing. the ex-advertising guy from 
Texas, says Pierman is a "partnership re- 
lationship input specialist.” Tom Peter- 
son, the ex-Indiana banker who has been 
running Golden Bear, Inc., says Pierman 
is "a lot of trouble, most of the time." 
And Jerry Halperin, the present Detroit 
tax adviser, does not say anything. He is 
usually locked in a closet dwelling on 
foundations and "accountable opportu- 
nities tax-wise." meaning shelters. Any- 
how, Weiskopf and Crenshaw belong to 
Nicklaus' "people," not Jack personally. 

"It isn’t a sensitive subject with me,” 
said Nicklaus. "It’s something Put is do- 
ing on his own. If Tom or Ben want my 
advice. I'll give it, like a friend. But I'll 
never make one nickel from anything 
they do. The beauty of our setup is these 
guys can work for me, with me, or on 
their own. And our deals are mostly long 
term, and good for both sides." 

Although Jack's pals or associates 
throw around a lot of commerce talk and 
although they obviously know what they 
all are doing, they are rowdily different 
from the other agents or managers one 
sees around with briefcases, darting for 
planes. The "Nicklaus Mafia." as the 
group is being called, is decidedly in fa- 
vor of combining fun with business. 

At the Ohio Kings Island Open, for 
example, it was hard to miss them, 
whether you were wandering around the 
continued 
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Who put energy into Nigeria 
to get energy out for America? 



A distant Nigerian delta 
over a decade ago. Primitive. 
Forbidding. But deep beneath 
the foliage lay the crude oil 
that could help ease 
America's fuel shortage. It 
waited there, because to drill 
for it was an expensive and 
risky gamble requiring more 
of a commitment than some 
companies were willing 
to exert. 



The same delta today. But 
transformed into an important 
oil field with the exotic name, 

Tebidaba, where the 
discovery well flowed 
1 5,000 barrels a day from 
three zones. New wells are 
continually being developed 
in the Nigerian delta. And a 
pipeline has been built that is 
currently transporting some 
1 1 5,000 barrels daily from 
five fields to a new terminal 
on the Nigerian coast. 

Who invested the time, 
money and risk in Nigeria that 
helped turn steaming jungles 
into new sources of energy 
for America? The same 
company that makes fine 
products for your car. 

The Performance Company: 

Phillips Petroleum Company. 

Surprised? 

The Performance 
Company 




Really fine watches always gave 
their owners more than just the right time. 


Dated 1783 and attributed to 
J. Wikelman of London. The 
movement has a verge 
S escapement and the 
/ driving power is transmitted 
from the barrel to the 
fusee by a chain. 


A bonbonmere- 
sbaped watch, 
circa 1810. 

The painted enamels 
are highlighted, 
on this side alone, 
by 750 pearls. 


A timepiece by 

Breguet. circa 1825. It has 

one of the first automatic 

movements. This watch shows 

the day. the phases of the moon. 

and strikes the hours, quarters and 

minutes. 


^Another Breguet masterpiece, 
circa 1785 This type of watch 
was called Martin Martine 
because it features miniature 
male and female bell- 
^V ringers, who chime the 
— „ J quarter hours 


The work of Barraud of London, 
Empire period. One of the first . 
watches contrived to look /.• 
flat, anticipating the / 'A 
creation some years later / 
of the Lepine calibers 


From the Wilsdorf Collection, 

named in honor ot Hans Wilsdort, founder of the Rolex 
Watch Company. On display in Rolex headquarters 
in Geneva. 



A great timepiece has always been a 
possession of honor and a source of pride. 

The modem Rolex you see here is a 
worthy heir to this tradition. 

At its heart is a certified chronometer 
movement (a distinction earned, one 
by one. at an official Swiss Institute for 
Chronometer Tests). 

It's housed in a case carved from a solid 


ingot of 18 kt . gold ( no seams, no weak points). 

And then sealed by a diamond-cut crystal 
that actually grips more tightly under 
pressure (deep underwater, for instance) 
and a unique winding crown that screws down 
onto the case like a submarine hatch. 

The result is a triumph of the watchmaker's 
art: a timepiece that’s uncommonly precise 
and virtually indestructible. 


In other words, a possession of great 
distinction. * 

Rolex owners know the feeling. It's 
akin to the pride felt by owners of all great 
watches down through the centuries. 



almost as satisfying pnT1?v 
as making one. ivULiii A 


Write for free color brochure. Rolex Watch U.S.A., Inc.. 580 Fifth Avt.. New York, N. Y. 10036. Dept. J2. 



GOLF commut'd 


Kings Island Inn, where their hospitality 
suite was the best bar in the neighbor- 
hood, or at the International restaurant 
in the nearby Disney-type park that over- 
looks a fake Eiffel Tower and a boule- 
vard of water fountains. 

One evening the Nicklaus Mafia en- 
tertained Johnny Bench with a delectable 
ex-Miss Kansas, plus some assorted at- 
torneys and gentlemen of letters. Jack 
kept busy drawing on scraps of paper 
great golf holes he has designed in Ja- 
pan, Spain, Florida and Ohio. And pour- 
ing wine. More wine. 

"I'm about 15 years old when it comes 
to business," Jack said. "But Picrman is 
giving me a college education." 

"Wrong," said Picrman. "You're 12." 

On another evening the guest of hon- 
or was somebody named Zenya Haniada, 
a Japanese gentleman who enjoys giving 
away money. He has given Jack a con- 
siderable amount of it for designing two 
36-hole courses in Japan. Hamada want- 
ed one I X to be a close replica of the Old 
Course at St. Andrews, and Jack has 
tried. Hamada was so grateful that Jack 
agreed to simply sort of copy the Old 
Course design that he gave Nicklaus a 
diamond wristwatch, on top of all the 
money, and he went to Scotland and gave 
the township of St. Andrews S250.000 it 
did not ask for. 

"Jack Nicklaus chairman of club." 
said Hamada. with the Eiffel Tower out 
of the window — in Ohio. "St. Andrews 
also chairman of club." 

And now Hamada had brought anoth- 
er present. Into the restaurant came a 
huge box. Out of the box came a 300- 
ycar-old Samurai outfit, worth about 
S20.000. People began fitting it on a be- 
wildered busboy. A gift for Jack. Some- 
body suggested that if Jack did not know 
what to do with it, he could give it to any- 
one in his organization interested in 
scuba diving. 

Jack broke up. 

"Somebody make joke," David Sher- 
man told Hamada. 

Finally, in response to the gift, Put- 
nam Pierman, the genius conceptionalist, 
took over. He stood up. He look off his 
coat. He took off his tic. He then took 
off his shirt. He hugged Hamada. 

"Nicklaus gives you shirt off back,” 
said Pierman. 

"See how much fun we have?” said 
Nicklaus on the side. "Sit down. Put.” 

So it went in professional golf last 
week. So it went in big business. end 
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When the 
moment is worth 
remembering 
enjoy a cigar that’s 
hard to forget. 

A long, slender, 
mild-tasting A&C 
Grenadier. 

You’re ahead in 
flavor with A&C's 
unique blend of 
choice imported 
and domestic 
tobaccos. 

Available with 
light or dark wrapper. 

Get behind an 
A&C Grenadier. 

Or try a Panatela, 
a Saber or any one 
of A&C’s other 
sizes and shapes. 


You’re 
ahead 
behind an 
A & C Grenadier. 



Real flavor, quality tobaccos 

and a great shape 

keep Grenadiers up front. 


Antonio y Cleopatra. 
Look ahead. Buy the box. 


horse racing Whitney Tower 


Bubbly win for Rhelngo/d 


A the rain splashed ever so gently on 
Paris’ Boisde Boulogne last Sunday 
afternoon the crowd of 65,000 that gath- 
ered at Longchamp to witness the 52nd 
running of the Prix de I’ Arc de Triomphe 
let out noises that sounded like a cross 
between a groan and a cheer. The groans 
were for France's 3-year-old filly cham- 
pion, appropriately named Allez France, 
who after going to the post under cham- 
pion Jockey Yves Saint-Martin as the 3- 
to-1 favorite, had to settle for second 
place in the world’s richest thoroughbred 
race. And the cheers rose almost simul- 
taneously in a generous salute to Eng- 
land's riding hero Lester Piggott. who 
brought home Irish-bred but British- 
owned Rheingold by a convincing 214 
lengths. 

It was small wonder that Piggott, af- 
ter four previous Arc failures — including 
a pair atop Park Top and Nijinsky, two 
horses who never should have lost put 
on his best smile. He rode triumphantly 
into the winner’s enclosure and, after dis- 
mounting, allowed that this Arc victory 
had given him as much satisfaction as any 
race in his distinguished career. It was 
certainly his richest. To Owner Henry 
Zeisel, a 59-year-old Vienna-born violin- 
ist and Royal Air Force officer— by his 
own reckoning — went a record-winning 
purse ofS263,719. Even in defeat Allez 
France rewarded Owner Daniel Wilden- 
stein with over SI 00,000. 

"On paper," French Trainer Alec 
Head remarked before the race, "this 
Arc doesn’t seem much. But we often say 
that, and then it usually turns out to be 
a very good race, the kind of race no- 
body understands before it happens and 
the kind of race they love to sec happen. 
The fillies Allez France and Dahlia, both 
bred in the U.S., might be good, but the 
Arc is often the sort of race where the 
improving horses, like San San a year 
ago, jump up and surprise us. In this Arc 
there will be 27 runners, and many of the 
potentially best horses can be trapped in 
difficult traffic." 


Surprisingly, despite the crowded go- 
ing on the demanding up-and-down 
Longchamp course, there could be few 
excuses for the losers. Dahlia, a daugh- 
ter of former Arc winner Vaguely Noble, 
was squeezed back of the leaders, but this 
might just as well have been blamed on 
an injury to her left hind leg suffered 
while running fifth behind Allez France 
two weeks earlier in the Prix Vermeille. 
After winning the Irish Oaks and then 
whipping males in the King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth Stakes this summer. 
Dahlia also could well have had too 
much racing. 

For the rest it was a fairly even run. 
Piggott. who for years never seemed to 
believe trainers who reminded him of 
how important position can be in the 
Arc, this time had Rheingold in fifth 
place (never was he worse than seventh), 
with Allez France tracking him three 
places behind. At the top of the hill be- 
hind Ic Petit Bois and before the long, 
sweeping right-hand descent, it was Au- 
thi and Direct Flight in the lead. Hard 
to Beat, a favorite last year when he fin- 
ished eighth, also ranged to the front at 
this point and eventually hung on to fin- 
ish third. 

Piggott boldly made his bid with 
Rheingold midway down the hill, mov- 
ing from fourth to third on the yielding 
and tricky turf and then taking the lead 
on the outside as the field leveled off for 
the straight three-eighths-of-a-mile run 
home. Saint-Martin drove Allez France, 
who had been as far back as 12th on the 
downslope, through on the rail, and she 
gamely but futilely took up pursuit of the 
victory-bound Rheingold. But even her 
118 pounds to Rheingold’s 132 was of 
no help. Allez France, a daughter of an- 
other Arc winner, Sea-Bird, finished four 
lengths in front of Hard to Beat. The 
time, 2:35*£, was far off the record of 
2:28*/i 0 set by Mill Reef in 1971 and tied 
last October by San San, who finished 
this Arc well back in the pack. 

Two American-based jockeys came 


over to ride in the Arc, but neither will 
have much to boast about in the Belmont 
Park jocks’ room. Angel Cordero, un- 
accustomed to going to the post without 
the aid of a lead pony, allowed Hurry 
Harriet to get away from him on the gal- 
lop down to the gate and had to dismount 
to adjust his saddle. Eddie Belmonte 
swung so wide coming down the hill on 
El Famoso that for a moment it seemed 
he was either looking desperately for the 
parking lot or for the Paddock Bar 
where, shortly before the Arc, he was try- 
ing the champagne. 

At odds of 17 to 2, Rheingold’s vic- 
tory was a surprise to most of the 6V4 mil- 
lion Frenchmen who bet over 85 million 
francs on the race. But nothing much sur- 
prised winning owner Zeisel, whose only 
loss of the day was his seat — he never 
found it. Turning to a friend before the 
Arc, Zeisel said, “I'm so nervous I can't 
even find my horse in the post parade. 
Tell me what happens. If Rheingold wins, 
I'll jump right over the railing." If he 
could find the railing. 

Rheingold, for all his detractors, has 
some pretty fair credentials. A year ago 
he was beaten by the barest of noses by 
Roberto in the Epsom Derby, and he has 
twice won the Grand Prixde Saint-Cloud 
in Paris. The 4-year-old was bought by 
Zeisel as a yearling in Ireland for £3,000. 
Zeisel has 14 horses in training in Eng- 
land with Barry Hills, but he is vague 
about their potentials. What he is sure 
about, and tells anyone within earshot 
between sips of champagne, are the 
nightclubs he runs on London's Oxford 
Street, his stints as an Austrian cavalry 
officer and as an RAF squadron leader 
and his time spent as "premier violinist 
for the Vienna Philharmonic." Once at 
a rehearsal, he says, and one has to be- 
lieve him, "Toscanini turned to me and 
said, ’For a 17-year-old you play a 
bloody good violin.’ My favorite piece 
in those years was Wagner's Dus Rhein- 
gold, so that’s what I named this horse." 

Such tales may or may not be believed. 
Henry Zeisel could not care less. What 
he is trying to decide this week is wheth- 
er to accept an invitation from Laurel 
President John Schapiro to run Rhein- 
gold in the Washington, D.C. Inter- 
national on Nov. 10. "I don’t know why 
we couldn’t go," he said. "Rheingold can 
win. Even if he doesn’t, we'll have a very 
good time.” 

They better start chilling the cham- 
pagne at Laurel. *nd 
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the f hirt you can't beat up. 


No matter how much you knock it around, the Arrow 
Scrambler can take it. With hardly a wrinkle. 

Just ask FranTarkenton, the most famous scrambler of all. 
“I’d rather be caught for a ten yard loss than be caught on 
a road trip without one. You can toss it in a suitcase or throw 
it in a dryer and it’ll bounce back like new every time." 


The Scrambler is a terrific looking knitted sportshirt. It 
comes in so many styles and pattemsyou won’t have any 
trouble finding the right one for you. The Scrambler, from Arrow. 

Maybe rhey can beat up A _ 

the man who’s wearing it, but r 

they can’t beat up the shirt. A division of ciuett, Peobody 4 Co., me. 


The Scrambler horn (he colorful thirl company. 
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‘A player shad not hold, push, charge into, import tft PTOg res s of 
an opponent by extended arm, knee or by,4efNflng body into a 
position that is not normal.’ Thus states the NBA rule book, but the 
regulation is far more honored in the breach than the observance, 
as this imbroglio between Knick Phil Jackson and Laker Mel Counts 
and the scenes on the following pages indicate. If the refs went by 
the book, however, the name of the game would be foul shooting, 
not pro basketball, and nobody would be fighting for tickets 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY WALTER IOOSS JR. 




Boston's Dave Cowens and New York's John Gianelli collide as they 
scramble for a loose ball (far left), which eludes them both, but Wilt 
Chamberlain makes a lasting impression upon Chicago's Dennis Awtrey. 



Los Angeles Guard Gail Goodrich would rather get caught in a switch 
than fight, but here he is tangling with the Bulls' pugnacious Jerry Sloan 
and, following a pump fake, getting a boot from Knick Dean Meminger. 
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Blocking out requires strength and po- 
sition, which Buffalo’s 240-pound Bob 
Kauffman utilizes on Kareem Abdul-Jab- 
bar (left). The same holds for Cowens 
and Paul Silas, who immobilize Willis 
Reed, while Chamberlain has recourse 
to another tactic (tsk, tsk) to contain 
Golden State's Nate Thurmond (top). 
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‘Hie Highest 
In olnile 
Is Silence 9 

So said Dolly Stark, a basketball official from a different era, and although the best pro refs now make $50,000 a year 
and lunch with bankers, nothing gratifies them more than the hush of the crowd by PETER CARRY 


T he basketball rolled across the 
parquet floor of the Boston Gar- 
den, with New York's JohnGia- 
nclli. who has been likened to the world's 
tallest mushroom- he is 6' 10" and last 
season had an immense, jutting head of 
hair scampering after it. Suddenly 
Dave Cowens. the 6' 9" Celtic center, 
dived headlong past Gianclli to trap the 
ball between his chest and the floor. The 
hinder portion of Cowens' body struck 
Gianclli across the back and side of his 
left leg in what in football is known as a 
clip. The impact sent Gianclli into an in- 
voluntary pirouette; when the dance was 
over, he was sitting on top of Cowens. 

Mcndy Rudolph and Darell Garret- 
son. the NBA officials working the game, 
watched the collision (page I3U) with 
considerable interest, their whistles 
clenched between their teeth, their hands 
ready to signal the uniform number of the 
perpetrator of a personal foul. No whis- 
tle was heard, no lingers were seen flash- 
ing 18 or 40. The fifth game of last 
spring's Eastern Conference playoff 
finals was allowed to continue just as if 
Cowens and Gianclli had never come 
within 10 feet of one another. To most 
onlookers it seemed that a lapse of judg- 
ment had occurred, that no decision had 
been rendered. But the refs had in fact 
made their call, and it was a tough one. 

The decision to assess no foul on the 
Cowens-Gianelli collision was an ex- 
treme — and very likely correct applica- 
tion of one of pro basketball's unw ritten 
rules. It is usually called No Harm, No 


After a shoving match. Celtic Don Nelson 
and Knick Bill Bradley resort to blows. 


Foul, but some players ruefully refer to 
it as No Blood, No Foul, 

Basically, No Harm, No Foul allows 
a player to perform with impunity any 
atrocity short of defenestration on an op- 
ponent as long as the referees deem that 
the player has not gained undue compet- 
itive advantage from the act. No Harm. 
No Foul and a number of similar cus- 
toms help to differentiate professional 
basketball from the game's tamer vari- 
eties and have been instrumental in mak- 
ing the pros a sparkling spectator attrac- 
tion. At the same time, they have turned 
many officials prematurely gray, changed 
usually gentlemanly athletes into bicker- 
ers and whiners and provoked a number 
of coaches to complain that officiating is 
ruining the game. 

Even without rules that are not in the 
rule books, basketball would probably be 
the most difficult of major league sports 
to officiate. The game's athletes, widely 
regarded as the best in any team sport, 
arc usually big, fast, strong, springy, ag- 
ile and ofttimes downright tricky. Ten of 
them perform in a confined (94'x5U') 
space where officials arc frequently 
screened from key portions of the action 
by the very bulk of the players’ bodies. 
Yet pro basketball has the smallest ref- 
ereeing crews in big-league sport, the of- 
ficials must watch events not only on the 
court but 12 feet or more above it, and 
they must do so while in almost contin- 
ual motion. Conscientious refs travel 
about five miles a game, much of it on 
the dead run. 

The officials must also deal with a 
unique set of pressures. In no other sport 
do routine calls directly affect the scor- 
ing; in basketball 20' ; of the points are 
made on free throws. Fans sitting close 


to the floor are often vocally — and oc- 
casionally physically- intimidating. And 
because so many rulings are matters of 
close judgment, the crowd is usually fu- 
rious at the refs from the opening tap, 
and their irritation is further inflamed by 
the moaning, groaning and gesticulating 
of players and coaches. 

Amid i In* uncivil din. the officials must 
enforce rules that govern in precise de- 
tail all aspects of the game except phys- 
ical contact. Jusi keeping track of the 
time can be a problem. The refs have to 
make sure that a quarter is 12 minutes 
long and remember that the foul rules 
change in the closing two minutes of a 
pci iod. in some quarters the home team 
is obliged to take time out in the first 
3:59 and thjC visitor;, in the last 3:59; in 
others, the order is reversed. Officials 
must ensure that the offensive players 
pass the ball inbounds within five sec- 
onds. bring it over halfcourt within 10, 
shoot it within 24 (or 30 in the ABA) 
and not stand in the foul lane for more 
tha i three. Clocks help keep track of 
some of these lime periods, but others 
must be determined by counting 1.001, 
1,002. ... In most circumstances the of- 
ficials are supposed to count silently, but 
theic aie situations where they are 
obliged to do it aloud. In addition, they 
must watch out for ball-control viola- 
tions, hidden zone defenses, goaliendmg, 
offensive basket interference and wet 
spots on the floor. 

After .48 minutes of this, the officials 
will usually split up and head for their 
next assignments. Including exhibitions 
' '’hvoffs. the best refs work about UK) 
games a season and seldom, if ever, will 
two m a row be played in the same city. 
Officials are not allowed to fraternize 
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with the men who most share their in- 
terests. players and coaches, so they trav- 
el on other flights, stay in other hotels, 
eat in other restaurants and drink in oth- 
er bars— and they are not allowed to take 
their rare days off in Las Vegas or go to 
the track. 

"1 think the responsibilities we put on 
an official far exceed any human's abil- 
ity," says one NBA coach. "Officiating 
is our biggest problem," says a general 
manager. 

In both the ABA and NBA rule books, 
the second part of Rule 12 covers per- 
sonal fouls, those penalties levied on 
players who use contact in what is os- 
tensibly a noncontact sport. The two 
leagues* rules are virtually identical in 
wording, and in essence differ little from 
the strictures against contact in college, 
high school and even junior high ball. 
But, as even the most casual fan can see, 
when it comes to contact the similarities 
between the game played in pro arenas 
and the one played in high school gyms 


stop at the rule book. Pro basketball is- 
and always has been— far rougher. 

"Our rules on contact are specific. It’s 
just that we intentionally don’t follow 
them," says Bob Bass, the ABA’s new 
supervisor of officials. "If we played ac- 
cording to the rules, we’d have a game 
that fans, coaches and players wouldn't 
like." 

This game would be either a proces- 
sion to the free-throw line or contests 
ending with such scores as 500-498. It is 
all but impossible to stop a man making 
a medium-range jumper on the run w ith- 
out a little nudge here, a small shove there 
and a whole lot of fighting for position 
away from the ball. Naturally, toughness 
on defense is countered with roughness 
on offense. The result is pro basketball: 
hard picks that jar the marrow of 230- 
pound forwards, innocent-looking hand 
checks by guards that would crush the 
rib cages of normal men, rugged play. by 
the monsters near the basket in which a 
shooter will commonly find his hands 


free but will unavoidably notice that his 
lower body is receiving a treatment that 
can only be described as medieval. 

The rules governing contact in profes- 
sional basketball repose almost entirely 
in the eyes of the beholders, the ones run- 
ning about the court in those funny, 
black crepe-soled shoes. NBA officials 
long ago evolved an extra-legal version 
of how the game should be played, amen- 
ta! rule book that held the contact in 
check just this side of dismemberment. 
It served to make the game salable, but 
it also required of referees that they make 
repeated, instantaneous judgments with- 
out any guidance aside from their own 
eyesight and experience. In a sense, pro 
officials make up the rules as they go 
along, for every lime a player devises a 
new ploy or contact takes on a fresh nu- 
ance it is the refs who must determine 
on the spot whether it will be allowed or 
not. Says one top ABA official: "I blow 
my whistle only when 1 feel a guy is gain- 
ing an advantage from doing what he's 
continued 



s 36.75, plus tip. 

(And you’ve got $ 27»®®0 


RELAX 

YOU’VE GOT 
MASTER CHARGE 

Your Master Charge card is good 
when you dine out, travel, vacation. 
It s good in big stores, 
little stores. It's good in more places 
than any other card. It even lets 
you stretch out your payments, 
i! you w’ish. (And that’s good, too.) 
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Five cars at once. 


Maybe you’ve seen the commercial on television. 

Five cars with dead batteries are sitting in a park- 
ing lot. Jumper cables from all five are connected 
to a Sears DieHard battery. 

Not a new DieHard. But one that had been in use 
for two years. 

Then it was ready . . . set . . . start. 

And all five of the cars started. 



All at once.* 

Why? Simply because the DieHard does have 
extra power. Extra power you can count on to start 
your car when most batteries won’t. ^ 

The DieHard is available only ^ ^ r^i 
at Sears Tire and Auto Centers. — ™ — 

Or through the Sears, Roebuck 

and Co. catalog. IW 

'Test certified by United States Auto Club. Tire and Auto Centers 
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doing. I'm not anxious to make calls. I 
want the players to win or lose the game 
on their own. but they've got to do it 
within my rules." 

All of which leaves the contact por- 
tions of the pro game open to interpre- 
tation by anyone: fans, coaches, players, 
writers, general managers, popcorn ven- 
dors and refs, good and bad. To make 
correct decisions on the run with a ca- 
cophony of voices trying to scream him 
around to their point of view demands a 
man of unusual qualities. 

“Psychologically, an official should be 
like a good policeman." says one NBA 
coach. "He should be possessed of a 
mean streak and yet be full of compas- 
sion." 

"A ref should be a hard-headed ego- 
maniac who doesn’t care whether it's 
Oscar Robertson or Don Chaney he's 
making a call on." says another coach. 
"That takes born guts: it's not something 
you can sprinkle on a guy’s Whealies." 

Obviously, mere knowledge of the 
rules is not sufficient to be a good ref- 
eree. A ref must be in top physical con- 
dition to withstand the rigors of four 
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games a week. He must be thoroughly 
self-confident, so that his calls cannot be 
swayed by the disapprobation of those 
around him. He must be even-tempered 
and assess technical fouls without carry- 
ing a grudge even when his parentage or 
sexual proclivities have been questioned. 
He must be decisive, making his judg- 
ments fast and firmly in order to keep 
control of the game in his hands. And 
he must, above all, be consistent. 

The rule book on fouls that the best 
referees carry around in their heads is a 
concise document. They can see the same 
offense committed 15 different ways and 
recognize it for what it is 95' ; of the time. 
They can detect the slight movement by 
a defender that changes an apparently 
identical earlier call of offensive charging 
into a defensive blocking foul. 

"All I want from them is consistency." 
complains one angry NBA player. "I 
want to be able to walk out on the floor 
and know they're going to make the same 
calls the same way for everybody. Pro 
players are really good and we can ad- 
just to whatever the refs say. but we can't 
adjust when the ref is calling things dif- 
ferently every two minutes, or when he 
lets some guys get away with things that 
other guys can't." 

Finding men with such qualities would 
not be easy under any circumstances. To 
amplify the problem, pro refs must also 
be relatively young, willing to be away 
from home 80' , of the time between mid- 
September and April and dedicated 
enough to work without expectation of 
praise. "Officiating is the only occupa- 
tion in the world where the highest ac- 
colade is silence," Dolly King, a ref from 
an earlier era. was fond of saying. 

Grousing about officials has been part 
of basketball as long as the center jump, 
but not since the league’s earliest days 
have complaints in the NBA reached the 
proportions of the last four years. Even 
the winners started griping. The reason 
is plain enough. As recently as the 1966- 
67 season, the NBA was the only major 
league and it consisted of 10 teams. It 
had an officiating staff of 1 2 men. most 
of them with five or more years' expe- 
rience. Since then expansion in the NBA 
and the creation of the ABA have in- 
creased the number of franchises to 27. 
The proliferation of teams brought a 
mild decrease in the quality of play — and 
a far greater drop in officiating. Playoff 
games, which are handled by the best 
refs, arc still as well officiated as ever. It 


is the regular-season games, in which an 
older official is usually paired with a man 
who is at best inexperienced and at worst 
incompetent, that are causing much of 
the controversy. 

Most of it is centered in the NBA. 
While the ABA has had little success in 
pirating away the older league's star play- 
ers. it has acquired the services of five of 
its “star" referees. A sixth. Earl Strom, 
has sw itched twice, returning to the NBA 
this season. Largely because of the jump- 
ers. regular-season officiating in the ABA 
is somewhat better than in the NBA. 

Like the players, refs have prospered 
from the war between the two leagues. 
Before the ABA existed, officials worked 
for small, per-game fees. Now they have 
full-time contracts. S45 per diem for ex- 
penses. health plans, pensions and in- 
comes that range from S14.000 to nearly 
S50.000 for eight months' work. Six years 
ago nobody would let his daughter go 
out with a ref: now bankers invite them 
to lunch. 

John Vanak's house sits at the bottom 
of a narrow valley in the Pennsylvania 
mountain hamlet of Hauto. It is a large, 
red-brick building with a pond out front, 
woods on three sides and a beautifully 
kept lawn. When a visitor arrives, he is 
greeted by an overweight Norwegian elk- 
hound named Aba. The Vanaks bought 
the dog in 1969. the year John jumped 
to the ABA. 

It is with good reason that the elk- 
hound is named after the newer league 
The bonus Vanak received for joining the 
ABA went a long way toward paying for 
his custom-built house, and his increased 
income keeps two Oldsmobilcs in his 
driveway, steak on his lunch table and 
John Jr. in Penn State. 

John Vanak Sr. is a big man in a pro- 
fession that tends to attract small ones. 
He stands 6' 2“ and weighed as much as 
255 pounds when he played football in 
the Navy nearly 20 years ago. Last sum- 
mer what Vanak calls his "Proxmire 
health kick" trimmed his bulk to 205 
pounds, the lowest since his boyhood. 

Vanak was raised not far from Hau- 
to. in a town called Lansford that lies in 
what Pennsylvanians refer to as the 
Northeast anthracite region. His father, 
like most men of Eastern European ex- 
traction in the area, was a miner, then 
a boiler-room stoker. Until refereeing 
turned him into a classic American suc- 
cess story. Vanak was coal-town poor. 

continued 
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He is no longer that way because of 
the competing leagues and because he is 
very good at his job. In an informal 
Si*< juts l Lt-Ust r at to poll of ABA coaches 
late this summer. Vanak was named the 
league's best official. Some NBAcrs con- 
sider him the finest referee in basketball. 

Although his expertise is considerable, 
the facet of Vanak’s officiating that im- 
presses most coaches is his calmness. 
That he docs not get worked up over 
games is understandable, considering 
what he has to go through to get to them. 

When Vanak returned home from the 
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Navy in the mid-’50s, he chose to become 
a policeman instead of a miner, not so 
much because he knew digging coal was 
a dead-end job. but because he was afraid 
of tight spaces under the ground. It is a 
fear he has transferred to tight spaces 
above the earth. Vanak cannot sleep the 
night before a transcontinental flight. He 
prefers the sight of 15,000 angry fans to 
that of one 5' 2" stewardess asking him 
to fasten his seal belt. Yet he flies 100,000 
miles a year. Considering all that his trav- 
els have brought him. he feels the anguish 
has been worthwhile. 

Vanak. w ho is 40, began refereeing ju- 
nior high games in 1956 to stay in shape 
and pick up S6 a night in cigarette mon- 
ey. but it w as not until 1959 that he start- 
ed to officiate in earnest. "I used to lie 
on the couch and watch the NBA games 
on the tube,” he says. "One time I told 
my wife, ‘I can do as well as those guys 
arc doing.’ She said, ‘Yeah, sure. You’re 
too lazy.’ " 

In I960 Vanak got off the couch and 
onto the court for good. That year he 
officiated 68 times in the short-lived 
American Basketball League for S40 a 
game, 16 times in a minor professional 
league for S25 a game, 50 high school 
games at S10 apiece, uncounted junior 
high games at S7 per doubleheader and 
a bunch of CYO games for free. Un- 
known to his bosses in the ABL, he also 
worked two NBA games on a trial basis. 
At the end of that first season, during 
which he was also a sergeant on the Lans- 
ford police force. Vanak was assigned to 
the final game of the ABL playoffs. Al- 
though he was flattered, he had to turn 
the job dow n. He told the ABL he could 
not leave home because his wife Joan 
had fallen down stairs and injured her 
back. The real reason was that the strug- 
gling new league did not pay refs’ trav- 
eling expenses in advance and Vanak 
could not afford the trip to Kansas City. 

The next year he refereed in the NBA 
for S50 a game. When he left the league 
eight seasons later, he was earning only 
SI 25 a game. For half of those years he 
continued working as a S4. 100-a-year po- 
liceman and he worked for a private de- 
tective agency. That officiating was still 
an avocation, not , a profession, was 
brought home to him one night in Phil- 
adelphia when Wilt Chamberlain showed 
Vanak his new S4.000 camel’s hair coat. 
That single item in Wilt's wardrobe was 
worth more than the house Vanak then 
owned in Lansford. 


In 1966-67 Vanak finally earned a sub- 
stantial sum (S2 1.000) through referee- 
ing. He did it by working 140 games in 
the NBA. taking two weeks off and then 
going to Puerto Rico to officiate 65 more 
games in a summer league. His bonus for 
signing with the ABA the next summer 
was more than twice what he had earned 
in any previous year. This season he ex- 
pects to make nearly S50.000, all of if 
from officiating. 

Vanak accepts with pride the fact that 
the pastime he so liked as a second job 
has evolved into a lucrative full-time 
profession, but aside from new material 
comforts his life is little changed. Last 
month Vanak and his wife sat in the sun 
on their patio and planned for the win- 
ter ahead, just as they have for 14 years. 

"I walk in these woods every day, even 
on the coldest day of the year," said Joan. 
"I take the dog and pick w ild flowers and 
dried weeds for my arrangements. The 
best way to get rid of the loneliness is to 
walk it off." 

"1 love the job, 1 still do." said John, 
even though he must now wear hip-high 
Supp-hose when he works to protect the 
varicose veins in his left leg. "But I love 
it here. too. Some guys think I'm crazy' 
driving three hours to the Philly airport. 
On trips when my last game is in Salt 
Lake. I don't get home until the evening 
of the next day. But I’ll tell you. it’s worth 
it. What diversity it gives my life. One 
night I’ll be in an arena with all that yell- 
ing. screaming and booing, and the next 
afternoon I’m off in this absolutely 
peaceful woods with nobody but my dog. 

"Still there are times when I wonder 
how far our profession has really come. 
Like we asked for S50 per diem this year 
to take care of our hotels, food, cabs, 
things like that. The league said they'd, 
give only $45. I guess that's what you’d 
call a negotiating point, but you'd think 
if they respected us for the hard work 
we put in they wouldn't debate about a 
lousy five bucks. I’m pretty sure there's 
no player who puts out more than I do. 
but for a lot of the athletes and coaches- 
and owners we're still just the guys to 
blame their mistakes and losses on. 
There’s an old saying and it’s the truth: 
’A referee is nothing but a paid excuse.’ ' 

The NBA is currently willing to pay very 
well for some good excuses. And. accord- 
ing to the coaches, the decision to work 
aggressively to improve refereeing comes 
none too soon. 


continued 
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OF THE ICEBERG. 

This may well be the most sophisticated research center 
in the tapered roller bearing industry. 

But it's only part of the total research effort at The 
Timken Company— the tip of the iceberg, so to speak. 

W e have more than 600 engineers, physicists, chemists, 
metallurgists and technicians working in engineering, 
research and development at our various facilities all 
over the world. 

One of the most important things we're learning 
about is the effect on bearings of various changes in their 
working environment. As a result, we can now predict 
bearing performance and actual life in the field more 
accurately than ever before. And you can see how that 
can lead to savings for you. 

All of our research means one thing: When you 
invest in Timken® tapered roller bearings, you not only 
buy an excellent-quality product. You also buy the 
promise of still better bearings to come. 

The Timken Company, Canton, Ohio 44706. 
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“Only 25 r ; of our refs are good 
enough to put on the floor with the cal- 
iber of athletes we have,” says one coach. 
"Some of the other 75' ; may get good 
enough with a couple more years of ex- 
perience, but that leaves a big percentage 
at the bottom made up of guys w ho were 
rotten last year, will be rotten this year 
and will still be rotten the day they die. 
You gel one of them assigned to a game, 
even with the best ref, and he'll manage 
to louse up everything. The bad official 
will either do nothing and let the senior 
man make all the calls, or he'll make calls 
that are all wrong. I'm sick of having to 
coach around these guys. My team sees 
one of them walk out on the floor and 
you can tell just standing at the sidelines 
that the players arc saying to themselves. 
‘Well, there's Joe Blow . We might as well 
kiss this game off.' Then I've got to take 
them aside and try to tell them not to 
worry about the refs. I'll tell you, my big- 
gest worry going into a game is not pre- 
dictable play by the other team, but 
whether we're going to get consistency 
from the officials.” 

What has bothered coaches almost as 
much as bad officiating w as their impres- 
sion that the league did not know — or 
care — that the problem existed. This sea- 
son the NBA is acknowledging the dif- 
ficulty and taking steps to solve it. 

"All I think I can say is that at least 
we're not moving backward," says John 
Nucatola, the NBA's supervisor of of- 
ficials. "Certainly it's still less good than 
I'd like to see. Last year was only some- 
what better than four seasons ago when 
we lost four experienced men and added 
two new teams of our own. It takes 
about four seasons for a promising ref- 
eree to develop into a good one. but even 
on that schedule I've had to keep some 
fellows w ho haven't moved ahead as rap- 
idly as 1 feel they should.” 

To try to speed things up, Nucatola is 
scouting young referees more intensively 
than ever and officials already in the 
NBA will undergo more rigorous scru- 
tiny than in the past. For the first time 
they had to attend a preseason camp w ith 
one of the league's teams and, also for 
the first time, they will be required to 
watch movies of themselves in action. 

At the NBA meetings last spring. 
Commissioner Walter Kennedy met w ith 
a committee of coaches and general man- 
agers to hear complaints about officiat- 
ing, which he previously refused to do. 
For the second straight summer Cleve- 


land Coach Bill Fitch put together a film 
of some of the preceding season's most 
dubious calls. His first was welcomed by 
Nucatola, who made it required viewing 
for his staff. This year's version was even 
more warmly greeted. 

The complaint most often voiced by 
coaches and players regarding weaker 
refs is that their calls are inconsistent be- 
cause they allow themselves to be intim- 
idated by certain teams, certain players, 
certain coaches — even certain crowds. 
And no sooner do they say that, than 
most of the same players and coaches try 
some intimidating of their own. 

According to referees, coaches fall into 
two categories: exploders, such as Chi- 
cago's Dick Motta, Boston's Tom Hcin- 
sohn, Indiana's Slick Leonard and Car- 
olina's Larry Brown; and chirpers, the 
most expert of whom was Los Angeles' 
Bill Sharman until he lost his voice in 
the 1972 playoffs. Refs consider the 
chirper more annoying because he sits on 
the bench posing as the model of deco- 
rum while sniping at the officials every 
time they pass by. "You don't think. 
Sharman's voice gave out because he'd 
been singing in the church choir?" says 
one official. "He's worse than a nagging 
wife." 

Some players are indiscriminate com- 
plaincrs, such as Carolina's Billy Cun- 
ningham. who comments on virtually 
every call. Others, most notably Oscar 
Robertson, are leerers who mumble un- 
der their breath. Some are whiners, 
among them the Knicks’ Jerry Lucas and 
Golden State's Rick Barry, who assume 
hurt looks and seem about to throw a 
tantrum. Then there are those the refs 
call "polite hitchers." One is Atlanta's 
Walter Bellamy, who usually speaks of 
himself in the third person when bring- 
ing his plight to the officials' attention. 
This technique once led a referee to re- 
ply to a Bellamy suggestion by saying, 
"Would you please inform Mr. Bellamy 
that 1 am awarding him a technical foul?" 

Nor arc players above a little trickery 
when they think they can pull it off. Chi- 
cago's Jerry Sloan, who goes about the 
hairy business of taking the offensive 
charge with more elan than any other 
pro, will sometimes help a prospective 
charger along by grabbing his shirt — in- 
variably on the side away from where the 
official is standing— falling over back- 
ward and, in the process, pulling his op- 
ponent down on top of him. Utah’s 
Zelmo Beaty, known as The Commis- 


sioner because of his haughty demeanor 
toward refs, and Boston's Don Nelson 
are expert at discreetly grabbing a waist- 
band or a handful of jersey whenever 
their men seem likely to slip away. 

Keeping the talkers and the tricksters 
in line while dealing correctly with the 
complexities of making calls is known as 
"taking control of the game." No offi- 
cial lakes control more thoroughly than 
Richie Powers, who was named by most 
NBA coaches as the best referee in the 
league. 

Powers is the prototype pro official . He 
is small (5'9 , /4 r , 170 pounds), a former 
athlete of middling ability (college base- 
ball), extroverted and he comes from the 
right part of the country (The Bronx). 
The majority of referees are from north 
of the Mason-Dixon line and easl of 
Ohio. "We like to have guys with mox- 
ie. a little cockiness," says Nucatola. 
“Some officials work great in an empty 
gym but are bad in front of a crowd. 
You’ve got to be tough to take the abuse 
from the stands. Northeastern people 
seem to take it better than others, may- 
be because it seems to be a rougher part 
of the country and people are exposed 
to that kind of pressure in their daily 
lives." 

Whatever quality it is that allows a 
man to remain cocky when he faces 48 
minutes of vilification from a crowd of 
thousands. Powers. 42, a cherubic-look- 
ing, Irish-gregarious man off the court, 
positively oozes it from the moment he 
steps onto the court. "Richie's got ev- 
erything under control when he comes 
out of the dressing room," says one 
coach. "You see him look at you when 
he walks out on the floor and suddenly 
you're grabbing at your collar and say- 
ing to yourself, ‘Damn, is my lie 
straight?" Players who haven't saluted the 
flag in 20 years stand at attention during 
the national anthem when he's around. 
Richie's got the timekeeper, the score- 
keeper and the gatekeeper in hand, and 
I wouldn't be surprised one night if he 
blew thewhistleon the peanut man short- 
changing the lady in the 35th row." 

For Powers, who last week began his 
15th year of officiating in the NBA. the 
game begins long before he strides, ram- 
rod-straight, onto the floor. "Back at the 
hotel about three in the afternoon 1 be- 
come completely different," he says. "It’s 
a Dr. Jckyll and Mr. Hyde job. That’s 
when I begin thinking about the game, 
begin psyching myself up. Part of it is 
continued 






MUSTANG n GHIA. 


Ford Mustang II. 
The right car 
at the right time. 


Every once in a long 
while, the right new car 
comes along at the right 
time. The original 
Mustang was that kind of car, 
back in 1964. 

We think Mustang n is that 
kind of car today. It gives you all 
the economies of a new small 
size, all the luxury you could want, 
plus a level of jewel-like quality 
you never expected in a small car. 

An impressive list of standard 
equipment. 

□ An incredible interior with indi- 
vidual seats, full width headrests, 
deep padded doors, thick cut-pile 
carpeting front and rear, and 
even on the lower door. 




□ Beautifully functional instrument 
panel (above) with tachometer. 

□ A glassy-smooth four speed 
transmission; short throw, fully 
synchronized. 

□ A lively but thrifty four cylinder 
overhead cam engine. 

□ Front disc brakes. 

□ Rack-and-pinion steering. 

□ A unique new suspension 
designed to ride more like a 
luxury car than a small car. 

□ Jewel-like decor and finish 
everywhere— an example: the 
extra bright moldings around 
windows and wheel openings. 

The closer you look, the better 
it looks. 

A remarkable choice of models 
and options. 

You get four models to 
choose from: 2-door hardtop 
and Ghia; a 3-door 2+2 model; 
and the sporty Mach 1 . 

And here are some of the many 
exciting options: 

Special luxury interiors, 
featuring elegant seat fabrics and 
patterns, 25 ounce cut-pile carpet- 
ing, special door panel with cour- 
tesy lights, and more. 



□ An exciting 2.8 liter V-6 engine. 

□ Power-assisted rack-and- 
pinion steering. 

□ Competition suspension. 

□ A handsome digital clock. 

□ A breezy little sun roof. 

Mustang n. A new class of 
small car: First Class. 



Yet with all this luxury and 
quality, Mustang n still carries an 
economical small-car price. 

See your Ford Dealer. 


From the many exciting options available, the 
cars shown above are equipped with white 
sidewall tires, pin striping, rocker panel 
molding. Two-door hardtop also sports a 
vinyl roof. Interior shown includes deluxe 
seat belts. 

FORD MUSTANG H 


FORD DIVISION 
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that old business about being forewarned 
is to be forearmed. I think about what 
other officials may have told me about 
the last times these two teams met. Was 
there a light? Did one player really cat 
up another one? Has one team or the oth- 
er, or one player or another, been trying 
anything new lately? You can't go into a 
game anticipating certain calls: that's ab- 
solutely wrong. But you’ve got to go into 
it with a notion of w hat is most likely to 
happen and adjust from there. 

“I like to get to the place where the 
game is being played an hour and a half 
before the tip. When I walk into the 
building I try to become immersed in the 
smell, the feel of the arena. Then I head 
for the dressing room and relax, reading 
the rule book or having a dialogue with 
the other ref. The conversation is strict- 
ly business and how long it lasts depends 
on how much the young man I'm work- 
ing with wants to hear from Powers that 
night. It's surprising, but if you talk 
about 10 different plays that might come 
up, five of them invariably will. If you 
talk about just one, it invariably will. Be- 
fore I get dressed, I do 20 minutes of loos- 
ening-up exercises to get this stubby body 
limber.” 

Early in last spring's playoffs. Powers 
ripped the muscles in the front of his right 
thigh and was out for the remainder of 
the season. The thigh bothered him 
slightly in camp last month, but it is 
hardly his major health concern. As a 
boy. his right foot was crushed by a truck. 
Today it is badly disfigured and nearly 
indexible. Fortunately for Powers— and 
the NBA — almost all of the turns a ref- 
eree makes in a game are to the left. If 
they were not. Powers probably would 
not be able to maneuver quickly enough 
to officiate. 

The first thing Powers does when he 
arrives on court is stomp his feet on the 
boards to get a feel for the surface. From 
then on. he considers every game a set 
piece. A thousand different things may 
happen each night, but almost all of them 
will occur within the framework of the 
rules he establishes. 

”lt's important to get off to a good 
start." he says. "That's why I've worked 
so hard at perfecting the opening toss. 
The only thing you really have to remem- 
ber is that you’re holding your whistle 
under the ring finger and pinky of your 
right hand and that only three right fin- 
gers are touching the ball. When you 
make your toss, you've got to throw 


harder with your right hand to make sure 
the ball goes up straight. 

"Little details are important, too. Like 
when you flash the number of a player, 
you should always make sure you do it 
right. Then the people at the table are 
not calling you over, slowing the game 
and adding confusion. Once the game is 
started, I'm really not that concerned 
over making the calls. I seem to have the 
facility — a God-given gift, if you will- — 
to make instantaneous decisions.” 

Blowing the whistle is only part of 
controlling a game; how firmly the ref- 
eree handles the players and what de- 
meanor he shows toward them are prob- 
ably more important. Many NBA coach- 
es consider six-year man Darcil Garret- 
son the most improved young official in 
the league, but some think he will not 
get to the top until he changes his style 
of making calls. "Garretson w ill see you 
committing some old hacking foul." says 
one player, "but the way he calls it. the 
look on his face and his gestures, make 
both you and the crowd think he's caught 
you attacking his sister. It's humiliating.” 
As a result, no official is more apt than 
Garretson to enrage coaches and play- 
ers. even when he is calling a good game. 

Powers, who used to do some wild ges- 
ticulating of his own, has toned down. 
He always tries to signal fouls in the di- 
rection of the P.A. announcer rather than 
in the player's face. "Making a call is no 
big deal anyhow," he says. "Probably 
95' ( of them could be made by a rel- 
atively well-educated person sitting in the 
stands. If you want to do some fancy stuff 
save it for the tough 5',. 

“1 guess what I try hardest to do is 
keep my good nature. I'm not interested 
in brow beating the players. Heck, if they 
catch me making a mistake, I'll admit it. 
I'll tell them it won't happen again, and 
it won't. When things get a little out of 
hand, I like to warn players about it. But 
if you're going to do that you have to 
back up your warning with actions. That 
goes for both excessive physical contact 
and technical fouls. When the griping 
and moaning on the floor get out of 
hand, I like to say something like, 'O.K., 
gentlemen, the forensic society is closed.’ 
I try to keep it a little jocular, but at the 
same time they know the first guy who 
opens his mouth is going to get a T. 

"I remember one game last year in 
New- York that got off to a bad start. I 
had to hand out warnings early and call 
a couple of technicals. Then about 30 


minutes later Henry Bibby, the Knicks' 
rookie, comes at me. I’ve got to give him 
a T and I do. Bill Bradley went running 
over to the kid and yelled, ‘What arc you 
doing? Didn't I tell you he means it when 
he says shut up?’ 

"That doesn't mean you should listen 
to all the talking on the floor. You've got 
to hear out honest appeals and block out 
most of the rest. But you have to keep 
an ear cocked for the spicy parts. Bleep 
may be an acceptable word in our so- 
ciety today, but it's not good form on 
the basketball court," says Powers, em- 
barking on his Groucho Marx routine. 
"I warn the players. 'Say the secret word 
and the duck will fly dow n and you'll lose 
S50.' The secret word in our league is usu- 
ally a hyphenated job." 

Powers claims the only times he be- 
comes truly angry are when he sees a 
player intentionally try to injure an op- 
ponent or when a young referee loafs. 
The former, he says, rarely happens in 
the NBA anymore. The latter has on oc- 
casion provoked him into throwing 
chairs at his partner in the dressing room 
after a game. 

"No matter what happens out on the 
floor, you’ve got to get rid of it before 
you leave the arena," he says. "Any 
grudges you might want to harbor have 
to go down the drain in the shower with 
the soap and the sweat. 

"I guess it takes an immense person- 
ality — good or bad— to take the kind of 
abuse we take and still not carry away 
any bad feelings about it. The league has 
given us psychological tests and Mendy 
Rudolph [the NBA's chief official who 
is still rated among the league’s three best 
after 20 years on the job] and I finished 
up with almost identical profiles. In dom- 
inance, or what the psychologists call 
the masculine characteristic, we finished 
higher than the average general or po- 
lice chief. In empathy — they call it the 
feminine characteristic — we also scored 
very high. 

"1 guess that describes refereeing fair- 
ly well — a mixture of firmness and com- 
passion. But when I'm out on the floor 
I'm not trying to ingratiate myself with 
any players or coaches. I’m out there to 
satisfy myself. Despite my cockiness, I 
set son\e pretty high standards. From 
the first game I reffed at 17 years old 
until my final one last season, my feel- 
ing going onto the court has never 
changed. I always have a mortal fear 
of failing." end 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Oct. VT 


tennis — BILLIE JEAN KING won the S40.000 
Phoenix- Fabcrge tournament for the fourth consec- 
utive year, downing Nancy Gunter 6-J, 6-1. 
JIMMY CONNORS won the S50.000 Quebec City 
Open by defeating Many Rievscn 6-1. 6-4. 6-7. 6-0 
in the finals. Then Ricsscn and Connors combined 
their expertise but lost to BOB CARMICHAEL and 
FREW MCMILLAN 6-2. 7-6. 


neo football II was kickers wild almost every- 
where in the NFL. Chester Marcel's third three- 
pointer of the second half, a 32-yard chart with five 
seconds left, gave ihcGREEN BAY Packcrsa 16-14 
win over the Gianis. MacArthur Lane set up the 
winning boot on a play he himself proposed, taking 
a short Scott Hunter pass and then making a su- 
perb cut to gain 1 1 yards and reach Ihe New York 29, 
Hunter was impressive in relief of Jim Del Gai/o 
for Green Bay. completing six of seven passes. Jan 
Stenerud's fourth quarter 39-yard field goal erased 
a one-point Denver lead and provided KANSAS 
CITY with a win. also 1 6— 14. Stcncrud also con- 
nected on placements of 38 and 40 yards. And BUF- 
FALO survived a scare from Philadelphia, winning 
27-26 on the strength of John Leypoldl’s 47-yard 
boot late in the fourth quarter. The Eagles' Tom 
Dempsey hit on four field goals but he missed one 
that really hurt, from the 26 with three seconds left. 
The Bills' O. J. Simpson rushed for 171 yards in 27 
carries, as surprising Buffalo remained tied with Mi- 
ami for first place in the AFC East. 

The DOLPHINS, meanwhile, added injury to in- 
sult in their 31-3 rout of the Jets in the Orange Bowl 
as New York Quarterback Al Woodall was forced 
out in the third quarter with tom knee ligaments. 
Bob Griese threw three TD passes, two of them to 
Paul Warfield, to put the game out of reach early. 
SAN FRANCISCO kept alive its hopes of a divi- 
sional title by beating Atlanta, whose starting quar- 
terback was still Dick Shiner. Nick Mike-Maycr, 
the Falcons' toe. made it close. I J-9 . Bruce Gossett 
had two field goals for the 49ers. Houston's Skip 
Butler showed plenty of leg by kicking four field 
goals against Los Angeles, but the Oilers still suf- 
fered their fourth straight loss and the amazing 
RAMS won their fourth in a row (page JO). Win- 
less NEW ENGLAND and NEW ORLEANS both 
finally got on the cheerful side of the ledger. The 
Patriots upset the Colts 24-16, Randy Vatnha scor- 
ing on a 46-yard fumble recovery and Running Back 
John Tarver tallying twice. And the Saints' Archie 
Manning used the old-fashioned touchdown, run- 
ning it in twice himself to lead New Orleans to a 
21-16 victory over the Chicago Bears. Oakland's 
K«n Stabler passed for 207 yards on 19 out of 31 
completions and his running backs moved for 247 
yards as the RAIDERS dumped St. Louis 17-10. 
Cleveland’s Leroy Kelly, recapturing the form of his 
younger days, scored twice and the BROWNS won 
the battle of Ohio 17 10 over Cincinnati's Bcngals. 
But PITTSBURGH remained the class of the AFC's 
Central Division, pasting San Diego 38-21. Terry 
Bradshaw was at the controls as the undefeated 
Sleelers ran up an early lead. MINNESOTA re- 
mained undefeated in the NFC Central by whipping 
Detroit 23-9. Two Lion errors in the first five i~ " 
uses from Eran 
e Viking defense held 
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KEN ROSEWALL defeated Japan's Toshiro Sakai 
6-2.6 -4towinthe $25,000 Osaka Open, first stop on 
the Lions to — you guessed it field goals, three of the Asian pro tennis tour. TOM GORMAN and 
them by Errol Mann. JEFF BOROWIAK beat Rosewall and Jun Kami- 

wazumi of Jupan 6-4. 7-6 for the doubles. 



FACES IN THE CROWD . 

CONNIE CHILLEMI, 15, 

of Naples, won the 
Florida Jaycces Junior 
Golf Championship at 
Lehigh, Fla. with a 
three-round score of 
226. A week later she 
won the International 
Peewee Championship 
at Orlando for her fifth 
junior-tournament vic- 
tory this season. 


MILLARD DAWSON, a 

senior at Daniel High 
School in Central, S.C.. 
gained 353 yards in 37 
carries and scored four 
touchdowns as his team 
beat Seneca H igh 42- 1 2. 
In his first five games 
this season he rushed 
for more than 800 yards 
and averaged six yards 
per carry. 



& 


DONNA AYCOTH, 23, 

of Hagerstown, Md.. 
broke her own women's 
record in the 1 1 th An- 
nual John F. Kennedy 
50-Mile Hike-Run with 
an 8 26:07. She is the 
only competitor, male 
or female, to have bet- 
tered 10 hours five times 
on the rugged course 
outside Hagerstown. 


CLARENCE ROSS. 73, 

of Upper Montclair, 
N.J., set four Masters 
swim records for men 
over 70 al the AAl) 
Long Course Champi- 
onships in Chicago. In 
freestyle he broke the 
1 ,500-metcr mark by 
4 t/i minutes and bet- 
tered the 200-. 100- 

and 50-mctcr standards. 



JIMMY STOCKTON. 12, 

of Roswell, N. Mox., 
won the state and West- 
ern Regional gymnastic 
championships, the city 
singles and doubles ti- 
tles in tennis and for his 
age group the high- 
point trophy in the city 
swim meet (with four 
gold and two silver 
medals J. 


TRACY AUSTIN, 10, of 

Rolling Hills. Calif.. 
won the Girls' 12-and- 
undcr National Public 
Parks Tennis champi- 
onship at Arcadia, Cal- 
if. for the second con- 
secutive year, losing 
only three games de- 
spite having broken two 
bones in her right leg 
four months before. 
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INSEPARABLE TRIO: sport coat, sweater and slacks, fated to be mated, totally interrelated. The threesome, in 100% wool. 

at fine stores everywhere Stanley Blacker. 1 290 Avenue of the Americas. New York ® 1973 Si«m* y ei«ck»r 
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The Great OutdoorsH 
needs SOAR heads! 


The Great Outdoors needs SOAR heads*. Join the Boy 
Scouts and the Youth of America. The Great Outdoors 
needs YOU. 

The original SOAR heads are the Scouts of America. 
For the past several years, they have been working on 
Project SOAR . . . Save Our American Resources. Last 
year, on one day, 4 million Scouts and adults cleaned up 

470.000 miles of highway and shoreline, 1,300,000 acres 
of park and other public lands. They planted more than 

300.000 trees. 

This year, the Boy Scouts will be concentrating on 
a continuing program of cleaning up our lakes, rivers, 
beaches and marshes, on tree planting and litter preven- 
tion. By themselves, they'll do a great job. With your help, 
it could be tremendous. 

Every single SOAR head can make a real difference. 

You may be only one person, but you are one of ap- 
proximately 128 million fishermen, campers and boating 
enthusiasts in the United States. And you are one who 
really appreciates the beauty of the great outdoors. And 
you are one who is experienced in the ways of nature. 
You and your fellow outdoorsmen are a potent force for 
constructive action. 

Take, for instance. Clean Water . . . absolutely essen- 
tial, you’ll agree, for fishing, boating, even camping. 
Think what could happen if every one of that 128 million 
really involved himself in the preservation and purifica- 
tion of our water resources. 

First and foremost, check up on yourself. 

. . . Pick up your bait packages, cold drink cans, 
lunch bags. 

. . . Equip your boat with litter bags and holding 
tanks, and use them. 

. . . Put out your campfire completely. 

. . . Don't use the lake or river for a washtub. 

. . . Take out a panful of water for cleaning utensils 
and clothing. 

. . . Take a few minutes and clear away debris from 
a feeder stream. 

. . . Leave the grasses and nesting grounds sur- 
rounding the water area undisturbed. 


. . . Teach the youngsters who go with you how to 
fish, camp and boat without disturbing their en- 
vironmental surroundings. 

. . . Don't be shy. If you spot a fellow sportsman lit- 
tering, remind him to leave the place a little bet- 
ter than when he found it. 

Next, involve others. Spread the Good Word. 

. . . Talk about Project SOAR, every chance you get. 

. . . Show "Clean Waters" at your next club, lodge or 
church meeting. This is a fine new filmstrip, in 
full color, produced by the American Fishing 
Tackle Manufacturer’s Association. 

. . . Put this ad on your company bulletin board or 
reproduce it in the company paper. Plan an out- 
ing to plant shrubs and trees along neighboring 
shorelines to prevent siltation. 

. . . Conserve water at home. Get your family and 
neighbors checking the amount of detergent 
they use per washload, and encourage them to 
chill water in the refrigerator, instead of running 
the tap, to water gardens only when necessary. 

. . . Organize support for legislation which will help 
save our water for recreational needs, as well as 
drinking, bathing and industrial use. Point out, 
for example, that marshlands provide a success- 
ful (and free) form of flood control because of 
their ability to absorb water. 

You can think of many more ways to fight pollution 
and to preserve our natural water resources. The Boy 
Scouts, and the youth of America, need your help. After 
all, the quality of our environment is everyone’s concern. 


For further information on how you can help, or on the 
"Clean Waters" Filmstrip, write: Project SOAR-Coordi- 
nator. Boy Scouts of America, No. Brunswick, N.J. 08902 
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A. (Jniroyal 252" golfballs, 1 dozen With tees. 515.00 B. Airway totebag of saddletan-tone vinyl. $19 95 C. Glo-Hill 9-piece carving aridTteak knife set 
$26.85 D. International Silver Paul Revere silverplate superbowl. $19 85 E. GiftAmerlca's sterling silver candlesticks. $25.85 F. Hoover 6-speed blender. $33.3! 
G. Mirro-Matlc butter-rite corn popper $16.90 H. J.P. Stevens go-places blanket. $16.95 I. Regal Ware electric fondue set. $22.50 J. Baribocraft 
of Canada hardwood and Italian slate tray $19.80 K. General Electric mantel clock. $21.95 L. Baribocraft of Canada 7-piece solid-wood salad set. $24.75 
M. Sheaffer 1 2K gold-filled pen and pencil set. $25.00 N. Magna vox powerful portable AAVFM radio. $32.95 O. Magna vox digital AM/FM dock radio $44.95 


Announcing GiftAmerica. 
Awhole new way to give gifts 

Now you can have a beautiful gift delivered by messenger 
almost anywhere in the (J.S. within hours. 


Call 800-325-5000 toll-free 

-24 hoursa day, any day of 
the year. All telephone 
orders are chargeable to 
most major credit cards. 

(In Missouri call 
800-342-5777.) 


We help you select 

brand-name gifts 
from the GiftAmerica 
collection, like those 
described below. 


We giftwrap and deliver 
by messenger, almost 
anywhere in the U.S. 
within hours. Or on any 
future day you specify. 
All this for only the 
price of the gift plus a 
nominal service charge. 


What could be nicer? 

You couldn't find a 
more thoughtful way 
to say happy birthday, 
happy anniversary, 
thank you, I love you. 

®1973 GiftAmerica, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Western Union Corporation. 





YESTERDAY 


IV >1 ore than anything in this world, 
Annie Edson Taylor wanted fame 
and fortune. To attain them she went 
over Niagara Falls in a barrel, and for 
10 years she remained the only person 
to have made that extraordinary journey. 

Mrs. Taylor was not a giddy girl. The 
day she “shot the falls," Oct. 24. 1901, 
was her 43rd birthday, and the plump 
widow from Bay City, Mich., a staid ex- 
schoolteacher, had never done anything 
daring in her life until that chilly day in 
October. It seemed at the time an all-but- 
inexplicable act, as unexpected a search 
for instant fame and wealth as one could 
imagine. 

A solidly built, 160-pound woman 
with a penchant for voluminous black 
dresses and large-brimmed hats, Annie 
Taylor showed up at Niagara in Septem- 
ber of 1901 and made public her inten- 
tion of going over the falls in a wooden 
barrel. No one believed her. 

A couple of weeks later she returned 
with a jerry-built barrel of her own de- 
sign. Men were quick to point out that 
she was not much of a barrel designer, 
but ignoring their unasked-for advice, 
she sent the barrel over the falls on a tri- 
al run with a reluctant passenger, a cat. 
Much to the men's chagrin, the barrel 
was retrieved in almost perfect condition, 
though the same could not be said for 
the cat. 

The barrel, made of Kentucky oak, 
stood 4 Vi feet high and was three feet in 
diameter, tapering down to 15 inches at 
the base. A 100-pound anvil weighted the 
bottom, and the interior was lined with 
leather and had two strong leather loops 
for her elbows. A special harness con- 
nected her securely to the anvil. 

Not only serious about her stunt but 
eager to get on with it, Annie arrived ear- 
ly at Port Day on Oct. 24 and waited im- 
patiently for the two men who had agreed 
to tow her barrel. Fred Truesdale showed 
up promptly at two, but Fred Robinson 
was late. He had been talking to the po- 
lice, who informed him lie might find 
himself in serious trouble if things went 
awry. 

“I ain't going to be a party to the mur- 
der of any woman," said Robinson, 
backing out. William Hollcran, having 
no such scruples, volunteered his ser- 
vices. He and Truesdale loaded the bar- 
rel into the boat and prepared to row to 
Grass Island, from which point they 
would tow the barrel into the stream. 

Mrs. Taylor prepared to embark. 

M4 


Have Barrel, 


“Goodby, Mrs. Taylor,” several spec- 
tators called out politely. 

“Au revoir," replied Annie Taylor el- 
egantly. “I'll not say goodby because I'll 
sec you soon." 

"We hope so," responded the crowd 
respectfully, though undoubtedly Mrs. 
Taylor was alone in her belief: her 
business manager, F. M. Russell, a lily- 
livered little man. betook himself to 
the nearest bar, where he hid out till it 
was all over. 

At 3:50 the rivermen pulled away from 
Grass Island, towing the barrel. It was 
Holleran's job to select a current that 
would carry the barrel over in the cen- 
ter. where lay Annie's only chance. After 
careful scrutiny Hollcran selected a cur- 
rent. Truesdale was preparing to cut the 
towlinc when he heard a faint rapping 
and a muffled voice. 

"The barrel is leaking." 

"How much water is there in it?" 
asked Fred. 

"About a pailful." 

"Well, that won't hurt you," Fred as- 
sured her. "You'll be over the falls and 
rescued in a few minutes. We're going to 
cast you off now. Goodby." 

"Goodby," from the barrel. 

Truesdale cut the rope at 4:05. The 
crowd yelled, "She's off!" and cheered 
w ildly as the barrel danced and bounced 
in the foaming rapids. Picking up speed, 
it raced toward the thundering falls, 
reaching the brink in 17 minutes. There, 
on the very edge of the cataract, it caught 
on a sunken rock. For a fraction of a sec- 
ond it stood straight up, as if surveying 
the fearful drop before it. Then over it 
went and disappeared. 

In less than a minute spectators let out 
a shout. Bobbing out from under the 
falls, the barrel caught in the Maid of 
the Mist eddy and drifted toward a huge 
rock about 500 feet downriver. When it 
was close enough. Engineer John Ross 
hooked it to safety. No sound came from 
within as he prepared to pry off the lid, 
and a hush fell over the spectators. The 
prospect of a corpse being lifted from the 
barrel was more than they had actually 
bargained for. It was with an effort 
that Ross got the lid open. A white 


Will Travel 


hand slowly emerged and waved feebly. 

"My God! She’s alive!" he shouted. 
The crowd yelled with unrestrained joy; 
river boats blew their whistles. F. M. 
Russell emerged from the bar. 

A carriage took Annie to the Oxford 
Hotel where three doctors attended her. 
Badly bruised and in a slate of shock, 
but with no broken bones. Annie lapsed 
into occasional delirium, asking vaguely, 
"Have I gone over the falls yet?" At oth- 
er times she earnestly thanked God for 
sparing her life. To newspapermen gath- 
ered in her room, she gave a sound piece 
of advice: "Don't try it." 

Assuming the title "Queen of the 
Mist," Annie waited for offers and the 
money she expected to flow in: she en- 
visioned herself electrifying audiences all 
over the nation with her spellbinding sto- 
ry, becoming richer and more famous 
with every appearance. 

But the rigidly corseted, prosaic-ap- 
pearing schoolteacher, dressed in somber 
black, was something less than a sensa- 
tion. Her very ordinary appearance be- 
lied her heroism, and she had absolutely 
no sex appeal. In her raspy monotonous 
voice her exciting story had all the sus- 
pense and drama of a corporation finan- 
cial report. 

Bitterly disillusioned, she returned to 
her scene of glory, Niagara Falls. There 
the "Queen of the Mist" sal beside a rep- 
lica of her barrel, eking out a scanty liv- 
ing by selling autographed pictures of 
herself. Just a few days before her death 
on April 29, 1921. she made her last state- 
ment to the press: "I did what no other 
woman in the world had nerve enough 
to do, only to die a pauper." 

She is buried in Oakwood Cemetery 
under a small headstone that a few old 
friends chipped in to buy. There is no 
date of birth or death, no mention of hus- 
band or child. An 18-word inscription 
tells her life. 

ANNIE EDSON TAYLOR 
First To Go Over 
The Horseshoe Foil 
In A Barrel And Live 
OCTOBER 24, 1901 

— Annemarie Berg 



For fall, the brassy look in two 
superbly crafted J<?M slip-ons^ At top, 
JS-M’s Mon taLuo-witt rfifass -f ashion heel 
band.Inbrxj 3 au» r blu'forblack kidskin. 
Abourf557Below, JSfM’s Tormes, with 
chain tassel and coordinated heel band. 
Soft patent in brown, black, burgundy, 
and dark blue. About $45. 

At America's finest stores. 
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It’s a good life — 
a great career. 

Tom Baker, Jr., is a Great Southern General Agent in Houston, 
Texas. He enjoys having the opportunity to help people solve 
their problems; he thinks it’s the finest career a man can 
have. 

Tom is doing something he enjoys. He has some new, imaginative 
ideas on how life insurance can be used to take the worry out of 
education, security and retirement. 

He is doing something he is proud of and he is accom- 
plishing something for himself and his clients. As a 
Great Southern General Agent he is a well-trained, 
thoroughly competent insurance man. Why not 
call your Great Southern Agent. We think you 
will like him. 



Perhaps you'd like a career like Tom's. Why not 
ask him, or write Bill Williams. C.L.U., Box 
1972, Houston, Texas 77001 
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travels anywhere in comfort, uptown or downtown- 

Rainfair’s fashion rain-topcoats of Celaneso” Fortrel" 
polyester and cotton. The 'Sherwood’ (left) about 860, 
and the 'Pershing’ about 885. Both with 
zip-out liners. Once upon a time they called 
them raincoats. Rainfair changed all that. 


Rainfair 
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THESE FINE STORES Chicago-Carson, Pirie. Scott. Karoll’s; Cincinnati-Mahley & Carew; Detroit-Osmun's, Hughes « Hatcher: Milwaukoe-Gir 
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Christie, bunt, block, pivot, check, cast, 


n/st’/ZtZtH? Smjt// Boat Smiting sSccmti OCMLJR OoqTrolnfcruj 


fin, jibe, spring, head, putt, command. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED books 
turn beginners into winners. 


Also available: CURLING. SQUASH and VOLLEYBALL 


$ 1.50 each wherever books are sold Lippincott 

(Home Library Edition, $3.95) I I j. b i-pp^oh comply. p 


fi&t7/TZ/f7£/7fZ morBALL: 
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flick, tackle, smash, hurdle, tuck, post. 


1 9 hole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


BEST FEET FORWARD 

Sirs: 

I take offense at your statement that USC's 
Anthony Davis is “the country's most elec- 
trifying running back" (Undefeated bin Im- 
proving, Oct. 1 ), as any Buckeye fan would. 
This is noi because of traditional loyally, but 
because I have seen the metamorphosis of 
another fine athlete from one September to 
the next. Davis rates a nine on any scale of 
10. but Ohio State's Archie Griffin is the best 
hip-swiveler 1 have ever seen. 

Bon Klagls 

Troy, Ohio 
Sirs: 

1 have sat back long enough. First. ABC- 
TV comes out with a show predicting USC's 
Anthony Davis as the next Heisman Trophy 
winner, then SI gives him a cover story. As 
an Arizona State fan. I can only say poor 
Woodrow Green. After a slow start against 
Oregon and injuries that caused him to miss 
the Washington Slate game. Woody was 
ready for Colorado State Although he 
played little (ASU put the game away ear- 
ly). he still gained 96 yards in nine carries 
and scored two touchdowns. Green definitely 
has the credentials of a true candidate for 
the Heisman award but ASU's exposure na- 
tionwide is minimal. 

Room Weinberg 

Tcmpe, Ariz. 

Sirs: 

You have yet to say anything about 5' 8*. 
1 81 -pound Don Reynolds of Oregon. He has 
been leading the Pacific Eight in rushing and 
now is averaging 4,6 yards a carry and 1 13 
yards per game. He may not be the best, hut 
he sure is better than Anthony Davis. 

John Gray 

Eugene. Ore. 

Sirs: 

You have made up your mind that An- 
thony Davis is “the best of the best." But 
after three games A. D. perhaps ranks among 
the top 200 rushers in the country. So how 
about letting the 1973 statistics speak, rath- 
er than past glories and opinion’ And while 
you seek the true “best of the best” you 
might veer your attention toward one D. C. 
Nobles of the University of Houston ( Veer 
Meets Son of Veer, Oct. I ). 

Gordon Brigman 

Memphis 

Sirs: 

1 was glad to sec your cover of USC's An- 
thony Davis, who, in my opinion, is the best 
college rusher since O.J. Simpson. 

Kenneth Schmidt 

San Jose. Calif. 


STUDENT ATHLETES 

Sirs: 

I n answer toyour Scorecard item ( “Work 
Ethic," Oct. I )on the proposed Eastern Col- 
lege Athletic Conference postseason basket- 
ball tournament: 

J > The primary objective of our member 
colleges has been, and always will be. the en- 
hancement of th: total educational experi- 
ence, in which athletics play a vital and im- 
portant role for the participants, regardless 
of the varied financial-aid policies adminis- 
tered by our member institutions. 

2) We continue to be proud of the class- 
room records and athletic successes of our 
member colleges and students, and have ev- 
ery intention of continuing to pursue these 
educational objectives through promotion of 
intercollegiate athletics under the guidelines 
established by member-college faculty rep- 
resentatives. 

3) Unfortunately, financial problems be- 
set everyone in higher education, including 
intercollegiate athletic departments and the 
EC AC. However, the basic reason for fos- 
tering ECAC basketball competition is our 
genuine belief that this type of program is a 
justified and much sought-after goal for our 
participants and member colleges. 

4) For 34 years the ECAC traditionally 
has encouraged and promoted postseason- 
championship competition for its 213 mem- 
ber colleges. We were never under the im- 
pression that the ECAC was exploiting the 
participants. 

5) Your statement that only 16 of our 213 
schools will be in the tournament is mislead- 
ing. since the ECAC already sponsors post- 
season basketball tournaments for its 152 
college-division teams. 

6) The 39 major independent basketball 
colleges of the ECAC overwhelmingly sup- 
port the concept of tournament play as a 
more desirable process for NCAA champi- 
onship qualification than the present "com- 
mittee room" system. 

Scotty Whitelaw 

Commissioner 

Eastern College Athletic Conference 
New York City 

Sirs: 

1 must object to your statement in Score- 
card: "The prime reason why a scholarship 
athlete is in college is not to study but to 
play for the college." I personally know sev- 
eral scholarship athletes who arc in college 
primarily to learn. I will be entering college 
next fall and probably will have an athletic 
scholarship: however, I am going not in or- 
der to swim for the college but to learn 
from it. 

Greg McCarthy 

Bartlesville, Okla. 


Sirs: 

On the cover of your Oct. 1 issue is USC's 
Anthony Davis, a fine person and a good 
athlete. In his article Undefeated hut Improv- 
ing John Underwood says that Davis is also 
agoodstudent. Yet in Scorecard of the same 
issue you point out how hypocritical it is to 
believe that college players are actually stu- 
dents. Do you suppose Davis earned those 
grades by working hard and attending class ' 
Or is Underwood contributing to that hy- 
pocrisy with his statement about Davis? 

James Musil 

Manhattan, Kans. 

BLACKOUTS VS. NO-SHOWS 

Sirs: 

In reference to Jerry Kirshenbaum's fine 
article Chirp-Chirp, Crunch-Crunch (Oct. I ) 
about the new TV blackout rule. I just can't 
find it in my heart to sympathize with Pete 
Rozcllc and the various NFL owners or 
mourn with them the loss of concession and 
parking fees due to the no-shows, because it 
is a problem partly instigated by themselves. 
Maybe now that they arc losing a little mon- 
ey the owners will attempt to please the for- 
gotten fan at the ball park. At present, going 
to a game is an arduous and expensive ex- 
cursion A one- to two-hour delay in traffic 
is unavoidable for New England Patriots 
games. It is SI 2 before you can enter the play- 
ing grounds (SIO for a ticket and S2 more 
for parking). If that is not enough, we New 
Englanders arc faced with another aggrava- 
tion: we arc prohibited from bringing liq- 
uids of any kind onto the premises. Man- 
agement's explanation was fear of people 
drinking too much, but when the choice of 
drinks inside is limited to a 90c beer or an 
XOr Coke (no joke), you cannot help but 
feel there is another motive. It should be ob- 
vious that with these kinds of conditions, the 
owners are trying our patience and asking 
us to watch the tube. 

William Tarter 

Waban. Mass. 

Sirs: 

The lifting of professional football home- 
game blackouts has had a detrimental effect 
on the quality of football available for week- 
ly TV viewing. One of the advantages of 
watching TV coverage of professional foot- 
ball prior to the lifting of the home-game 
blackouts was the exposure to various teams 
in the NFL in a constantly changing weekly 
format.' Now one is limited to viewing the 
home team(s) play week after week, possi- 
bly, as in New York, for an entire season. 
No matter what sort of loyally one may feel 
for “his" team, the prospect of 14 straight 
weeks of Giants and Jets is not exactly some- 
thing to look forward to with enthusiasm. I 
continued 
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If your child hasn’t taken these 6 
inoculations, his health is in danger. 



These 6 diseases aren't a thing of the past. 

They're still very much around. Take a look at the 
latest annual statistics above, and you’ll see. 

We think you should know what is happening, be- 
cause it will serve as a reminder to see that your child 
is immunized. 

With all the things a parent has to remember, 
immunization is easy to forget. 

.Many of these diseases require several "boosters:' 
The surest way to sec he gets them is to keep a record. 
To be certain, check with your doctor. Your child's 


future could depend on it. 

If you’d like more information about these child- 
hood diseases, write for our free booklet. "Immuni- 
zation:" It has a complete immunization schedule to 
guide you. 

Write: ‘immunization'.' Metropolitan Life, One 
Madison Avenue, New York, N Y. 10010. Or call your 
local Metropolitan office. 

C5 Metropolitan Lite 

W here the future is now 
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say bring back the blackouts so that the TV 
viewer may once again enjoy pro football. 

Burt Bloom 


Brooklyn 


Sirs: 

While I was a student at the University of 
North Carolina, several home basketball 
games were televised. Tickets to the games 
were free to students who had athletic-fee 
books, but you had to stand in line for hours 
in the cold to get one. And we stood. All the 
home games were sold out. Maybe what the 
NFL needs is an alumni association. 

Errol Stambler 

Culver City, Calif. 

CHINA INSIGHTS 

Sirs: 

I have nothing but praise for the work of 
William Johnson and Jerry Cooke in explor- 
ing sport in China. Faces on a New China 
Scroll (Sept. 24 and Oct. 1) was startlingly 
informative. Only one complaint. Why 
wasn't this a cover story? In the long run, 
our understanding of the People's Republic 
of China will be of far more significance than 
a pennant race. 

David Brenner 

Susanvillc, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Congratulations to Photographer Jerry 
Cooke for his fine work on sport in China. 
In particular, I was impressed by his remark- 
able portrait of the young Chinese swimmer. 
He caught the beautifully delicate determi- 
nation on her face. Too often the excellent 
photography that makes your magazine 
unique is taken for granted. 

Bob Blakely 

Charlotte, N.C. 

Sirs: 

Surely all of your readers were amazed by 
William Johnson's report on what life is like 
in modern China. It is difficult — if not im- 
possible — for Americans to believe, for in- 
stance, Johnson's quote from a Chinese bas- 
ketball coach: “It is true that sometimes we 
are awarded modest banners for winning, but 
I do not know where they are. Perhaps in a 
desk drawer [italics mine[. We consider 
friendship first, learning good technique sec- 
ond, victory banners third or perhaps even 
less.” 

Obviously, these are people of a great na- 
tion who are going places and doing things, 
even though they have a philosophy of obei- 
sance to a supreme dictator— a philosophy 
that is abhorrent to us but one that wc can- 
not ignore. How do you understand such a 
dilemma? It beats me, but as a former news- 
paperman, I can’t help but say that this ar- 
ticle is one of the best I have ever read. 

Murray Kunkel 

St. Louis 



Yourcold. 

Your choice. Don’t guess 
Sixcold tablets, or 
three ounces of liquid, 
orjustoneContac. 

Concentrated in one Contac capsule, there’s 
enough cold medicine to help relieve your sneezing, 
runny nose and congestion up to 12 hours. 

You’d need six cold tablets, or three ounces 
of nighttime liquid to do the same job. 

This time, give your cold to Contac. 

The sooner the better. 



CONTAC 
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Give your cold to Contac. 
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LIME JUICE 

BECONSTIMEO 




Gimlet 


Spell-binding cocktail. 
Conjure it up with 1 part 

I Rose's Lime Juice to 4 
or 5 parts Wolfschmidt 
Vodka and a dash of 
dry vermouth. Shake or 
stir. Add a thin slice of 
lime to the potion. 

But take care, the 
Green Witch Gimlet will 
get you if you don't 
watch out. 


VODKA 


SINCE 1047 
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Sirs: 

I greatly enjoyed your article on sport 
in China I believe that we can learn at least 
one thing from the Chinese. For the most 
part we Americans put more emphasis on 
the outcome of a sporting enterprise than on 
the process of building it. The Chinese, on 
the other hand, do not think there is 
much importance in who wins or loses. In- 
stead. they believe that by improving their 
bodies, they are advancing the socialist 
revolution. 

I am thoroughly against the infiltration of 
politics into sports. But like the Chinese. I 
believe that we should find more significance 
in the experiences and personal growth that 
go with participating in sports. The outcome 
has no bearing. 

Danim Kt s 

Birmingham. Mich. 

Sirs: 

The sports particular people participate 
in. what they seek from them and their at- 
titudes toward their opponents and them- 
selves often lie beyond the level of under- 
standing provided by official studies of a 
country, William Johnson’s beautifully writ- 
ten article on China gives us an insight into 
more than three-quarter billion of our fel- 
low inhabitants of this globe. I hank you 
for it. 

J. Wai i i k Dickson 

Houston 

NO FISH 

Sirs: 

At the Rttte We're Citing. Goodby Fish 
(Sept, 24) is an excellent article on the plight 
of our fisheries. The evidence presented by 
John R. Clark and William Brownell is only 
the tip of the iceberg. The scientific litera- 
ture is filled with scholarly studies bearing 
out the findings presented. Ycl the big pow- 
er companies insist on more studies costing 
thousands of dollars when the money should 
be going for closed systems as advocated by 
Clark and Brownell. Thanks for letting sci- 
entists have their say. 

Richard K. Wallace Jr 
Department of Marine Sciences 
University of Puerto Rico 
Muyaguc/. Puerto Rico 

Sirs: 

Robert II. Boyle's article is a Vonnegutian 
description and prediction of a life in our not- 
too-distant future in which man will be per- 
haps the only species able to exist on this 
planet outside a zoo. But it also points 
indirectly to the paradox of present land use. 
In a time when rising taxes are a crucial is- 
sue. is it necessary to spend so much money 
and cause so much havoc with the environ- 
ment to bring new lands into production (as 
in the case of the California Water Plan) 
while at the same time subsidizing other 



BSR 810. For the record. 


The BSR 810 starts as a record player, a machine to spin discs and 
generate music 

It’s a pretty special machine, loaded with engineering advances, design 
innovations, and all kinds of fancy hardware that impresses even 
professional audio experts who don't impress easily. The 810 looks 
classy, runs smoothly, keeps quiet, and is probably more reliable than 
any other record changer you can buy. 

The 610 vs all o'. Ihes* Ihvngs. \\ Wls many compter, needs 
for many kinds of people. But if you just want to play 
records, it s just fine You shouldn't settle for anything 
less , , and you just can't lind anything more 




Welcome Skallorna. 

The soft smoke 
from Denmark. 


Skallona's unique 
process of triple 
blendinq naturally 
ri pened tobaccos has 
been used bythesame 
family of Danish crafts- 
men foralmost 100 years 
It's the reason why 
Skallorna is mellow, frag 
bite-free. In a word — soft. 


SKALLORNA 


Welcome Skallorna! 

The soft smoke from Denmark. 


What Do Many Doctors Use 
When They Suffer Pain 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues? 

Exclusive Formula Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief 
In Many Cases from Such Pain. Also Helps Shrink 
Swelling of Such Tissues Due to Infection. 


In a survey, doctors were asked what 
they use to relieve such painful 
symptoms. Many of the doctors re- 
porting said that they either use 
Preparation H themselves or in 
their office practice. 

Preparation H gives prompt, tem- 


porary relief for hours in many 
cases from pain, itching in hemor- 
rhoidal tissues. And it actually helps 
shrink painful swelling of such 
tissues when infected and inflamed. 
Just see if doctor-tested Prepara- 
tion H* doesn’t help you. 






For millions 
throughout 
the world 
it's the only 
hope they 
have. 
PROJECT 

WIPE 

Dept. A 
Washington, 
D. C. 20007 


RONSON 

Multi-Fill ri 

fuels most 

butane . ; \ quality butane 


lighters 


that wont dog. 


dime action 
dLi season long 

IN SPORTS ILLUSTRdTeD 


where every facility and detail is planned 
for successful conferences and conventions! 

Paradise Valley /Scottsdale, 

^ Arizona 85253 (602) 948-7111 


Bari Store works out with 


it every doy and so 
Astronauts in 


Bart Starr, former brilliant quarterback and 
works out regularly with Exer-Gym, and so do his wife Cherry and his son 
Bart. it. And when NASA had to solve the problem of how to keep our Astro- 
nauts fit-on the ground and during their long journeys in space, the answer 
was again: Exer-Gym. 

This remarkable isometric/isotonic device is light, compact and portable. 

It exercises the entire body, adjusts to the individual and can be used 
anywhere. Bart Starr says: "Give me an Exer-Gym just a few minutes 
a day and I'll help you and your family to a firmer, healthier body." 

And Bart's 108-page illustrated exercise manual will take you through 
the paces-from the "79-lb. weakling" stage to a splendid physique. 
Shape up! Ynu owe it to yourself to ordi 


□ My check for S26.95 (S24.95 plus $2 post. & ins.— Calif, 
deliveries pis. add tax.] Send me Exer-Gym today. 

□ Charge my BA/MC account * Expires 

Signature _____ 


Name_ 


— Zip 

haverhills 

584 Washingtor 
San Francisco 


Address. 
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farmers for keeping their already productive 
lands out of production? It seems the tax- 
payers arc being billed twice for the same 
goods. 

Tom Shelton 

Springfield, Va. 

Sirs: 

As one who fishes the Delta at least 100 
times a year, I know the spots where fish once 
were caught. I have a fast boat, and in one 
day I can fish the Sacramento, the San Joa- 
quin, the bays, sloughs and lakes. But I was 
out for 10 hours yesterday and not one fish. 
My sum total from September '72 to Sep- 
tember ‘73 is one sturgeon and three striped 
bass. What industry has failed to ruin, thirsty 
Southern California has destroyed. 1 am 
nearly 67. so my tears arc for the young who 
will never know the thrills of hooking a 
"keeper." They arc gone, as is much else in 
this time of too little, too late. 

J. P. Garvie 

Pittsburg, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I have to agree with Mr. Boyle: the situ- 
ation is getting completely out of hand. Man 
uses nature's resources as though there were 
no tomorrow. I am presently living in Ohio 
but am formerly from Norwalk, Conn., on 
Long Island Sound. As a boy I spent many 
summer days catching blucfish, striped bass, 
etc. But I know now that when I move back 
to Connecticut my fishing days will be num- 
bered. As long as this country keeps up its 
materialistic ways, things will continue to get 
worse. 

I just hope that the people who live in- 
land also will read this excellent article, for 
if the situation is to be rectified, it will take 
a joint national eflort. 

Sth'han Case 

Brilliant, Ohio 

FLIMFLAM 

Sirs: 

Tom Landry is not quite the innovator you 
make him out to be in your scouting report 
on the Dallas Cowboys (Sept. 17). That 
"nice piece of flimflam" he perfected, a flank- 
er in motion toward the ball, has been used 
successfully at Harvard since 1971 when Joe 
Rcstic brought his multiple offense with him 
from Canada. So when Landry uses a quar- 
tcrback-in-molion play for the winning 
touchdown in the Super Bowl, you'll know 
where he got the idea, it worked for us 
against Yale two years ago. 

John L. Pow ers 
Harvard University 

Cambridge. Mass. 

TOO MANY COOKS 

Sirs: 

I was quite surprised when someone point- 
ed out to me the story on Muhammad Ali 
continued 



TIME WAITS FOR NO MAN. 

You've been late just once too often. And now people who would have 
waited an eternity for you, won't sit still for it. What you need is 
something that will prompt you to be on time— an Accutron' watch. 

Unlike ordinary watches which have balance wheels, 

Accutron hos a tuning fork movement. So you're guaranteed the 
exact time to within a minute a month.’* 

After all, why keep people waiting so they have time to sit 
around and count your faults? 


BULOVA ACCUTRON. 

For men ana women. 





Introducing the first- 
take” battery cassette 
recorder from Zenith. The 
one that gets it right the first 
time. With permanent, 
integral Porta-Mike - no 
fumbling for the microphone 
jack. Plus Automatic Level 
Control, for practically 
distortion-free recording 
accuracy. And you can 
record directly from the 
built-in FM/AM radio, if you 
want. Hear The Centurion, 
model E623Y, at your 
Zenith dealer’s. 
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( Jawful Test on the Mountain, Sept. 3) and 
the reference to “his father's" Rules of the 
Kytchen. 

These rules were written by me and copy- 
righted. I am at a loss to understand why 
your good magazine handles your facts in 
such a capricious manner. Your story states 
that the rules were the work of Ali's father. 

I only hope that my "work" in the future 
will be as effortless as his. 

I sincerely trust that his father and your 
fine publication will not take credit for my 
literary endeavors. 

CHXRUeS F. O-XfcK 
Tip'n Twinkle Inc. 

Roanoke, Va. 

DULL FOOTBALL 

Sirs: 

Here is a further suggestion to augment 
Tex Maule's proposed remedies for pro foot- 
ball {No Boo- Boos Makes for Ho-Hums, 
Sepl. 17): introduce into the NFL the Ca- 
nadian Football League rouge or single 
point. If the ball is punted over the oppo- 
nents' dead-ball line or into the opposing 
team's end zone and the defense fails to re- 
turn the ball back over the goal line cither 
by a run or by kicking on the run, one point 
is awarded to the punting team. This single 
point can, of course, prove very decisive in 
close contests. 

At any rate, before the East German girls' 
swimming team arrives in California next 
summer replete with "membrane-thin" 
swimsuits (A Big Splash by the Mighty M'ad- 
chen, Sept. 1 7 ), all American spectator spoi ls 
had better begin to think of some reviving 
trends. 

Paui Frantz 

Portland, Ore. 

Sirs: 

I find I must agree with Tex Maule's eval- 
uation of pro football. It is becoming a 
dreadful bore. But the causes of this situ- 
ation arc not all from within. There is a 
"new" game that sport fans find more in- 
teresting. It is fast and exciting, It has power 
and finesse. And best of all it is not run by a 
clock that can be stalled out. It is called 
baseball, and it is still the best game in 
town. 

K. M. Botham 

Seattle 

Sirs: 

I was disappointed to see that your pro 
football expert Tex Maulc has become a 
member of the alarmist "we need more of- 
fense" school, as are too many football and 
baseball executives these days. Why should 
these people panic at the development of 
good defensive play? Tight, well-played de- 
fensive contests are just as satisfying to 
knowledgeable fans as slugfests. The inter- 
ception in football and the last-second, warn- 



you’ll 
'em 

vibram soles 

World famous VIBRAM" 
soles are the paceset- 
ters in style, quality and 
comfort. You'll find them 
everywhere on America's 
finest and most popular 
footwear fashions . . . 
stompers. walking shoes, 
hiking shoes, and climb- 
ing boots. So, it's only a 
matter of time before you 
try VIBRAM soles . . . and 
once you do, you'll never 
settle for anything less. 
Genuine “good vibes "! 


18 School Street, North Brookfield. Mess 0153S 
Exclusive U.S. licensee (or VIBRAM soles end heels 





Mike Connors and Fredric March 

Mike Connors, popular television star. 

And Fredric March, one of Hollywood's 
greats and winner of two Academy Awards. 


Back in 1946 when Fredric March was starring in “The Best Years of 
Our Lives,” Mike Connors was starring on the basketball court at UCLA. 
They’re of different generations, these two, but each is a craftsman. 
The Beams, too, are craftsmen. And for 178 years now, son following 
father, they’ve respected their craft and excelled at it. 

The result is a proud Kentucky Bourbon that’s smooth 
and light and mellow. 

Jim Beam. For six generations; one family, one formula, one purpose. 


The world’s finest Bourbon since 1795. 


86 PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY THE JAMES B. BEAM DISTILLING CO.. CLERMONT. BEAM. KENTUCKY. 


Do you 
know 
why 
tanks 


don’t 

a®*# 


stuck in 
snow? 



DELTA SURE-TRAC 
SNOW TIRES 

The Delta Sure-Trac is a low- 
profile tire with deep grip tread. 
Footprint is up to 18% wider 
than conventional snow tires. 
Available in polyester and poly- 
ester and fiberglass belted con- 
struction. 

Keep rolling with Delta. 


d 

srnm m. 


Check the 
j^\ Yellow Pages for 
the Delta dealer 


DELTA TIRE CORP. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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ing-track grab in baseball have an excitement 
all their own. 

The balance between offense anil defense 
in any sport seems to shift back and forth as 
new techniques are developed on first one 
side, then the other. Why disturb this nat- 
ural cycle by monkeying with the rules? The 
integrity of the record book demands that 
the rules be protected from those who are 
more concerned with molding a marketable 
(though artificial) product than with enjoy- 
ing the subtleties of an old and still fasci- 
nating sport. 


MONDAY NIGHT EXCUSES 

Sirs; 

Now that Monday night football is again 
upon us, I wish to share the following with 
any of your readers who may feel a need to 
justify watching yet another game after see- 
ing as many as half a dozen over the week- 
end. 

Last season I experimented with a plan to 
complete one constructive household task 
during each Monday evening game. This is 
relatively simple to do, For one thing, we 
are all aware that the paramount clement in 
the Monday night entertainment is the com- 
mentary and conversation of the Theatrical 
Three. Moreover, should a big play occur 
when your eyes are focused elsewhere, there 
is always instant replay (which may show the 
play more clearly than the live shot, since a 
good play often fakes not only the defense 
but Camera One as well). 

So you choose a task that is not too noisy 
and which tends to keep you w ithin eyeshot 
of the tube. For those of us blessed with 
homes so small that the set is viewable from 
the kitchen sink, washing the weekend dish- 
es works well. Also gooil is dusting the room 
where the TV sits, as well as running the car- 
pet sweeper. The vacuum cleaner, needless 
to say. is out. I have also experimented suc- 
cessfully with figuring out the monthly bank 
statement, repairing a broken radio (you test 
it during commercials) and pasting trading 
stamps. The possibilities are limitless. 

The positive results include, in addition to 
the aforementioned justification, a certain 
amount of conditioning for mundane tasks 
and a somew hat neater home. They also ef- 
fectively counter those charges of nonpro- 
ductivity often leveled by those who really 
fail to HinlerMtml. These plans arc, however, 
automatically preempted by undivided at- 
tention to the game any time the Redskins 
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CHANGE OF 
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ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING, PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below. Mail to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 
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subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc.. 

CALL TOLL FREE 
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Did you know there’s an electronic system that 
can save lives in a burning building? 



When fire breaks out in a 
modern office tower you need 
new ways to fight it. RCA 
has developed an electronic 
way. Itk an important 
part of our new concept — 
Building Management System— 
to provide computerized 
electronic control for all 
major building functions. 

In case of fire, BMS sensors 
quickly detect smoke and 
flames and report the earliest 
signs to a computer console. 

Then, BMS automatically 
sounds fire alarms and regulates 
elevator service so 
firefighters can swiftly reach 
the blaze. Most important, 

BMS assists in getting people 
out of the building and controls 
air circulation both in the fire 
area and on adjacent floors— 
all with electronic accuracy 

BMS also performs other 
duties electronically such 
as monitoring elevator 
performance, adjusting air 
conditioning and heating to 
changes in the weather, and 
guarding against break-ins and 
theft. And, in doing all these 
things, it saves energy. 

Electronics is creating 
ingenious new ways to enhance 
life. And RCA. which helped 
create the technology itself, 
is still pioneering the 
electronic way. 



The electronic way 



Can you spot 

the Camel Filters smoker? 




20 mg. "tar;' 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report FEB.73. 


Camel Filters, c A MEL 
They're not for everybody 

(but they could be for you). 


3. Hardly. He's Reggie J. Van Phynque II. Gimmick: filthy rich. Wears 
cashmere toupee. Smokes double-vented cigarette. 4 . Right. He 
likes his racing without far-out fads or gimmicks. Wants his 
cigarette that way, too. Camel Filters. Honest, no-nonsense. Fine 
tobacco. Easy and good tasting. 5. Bubbles Fickfern. racing 
groupie. Gimmick: 18 stopwatches . . . with Mickey Mouse 
hands. Smokes Fellinis. 6. Fellini. Gimmick: never sees a race; 
too busy following other sports events on 
portable TV and radio. 


Here at the Speedway 
everybody has a gimmick . . 
almost everybody. 

Try picking the one who 
doesn't go along. 

1. Nope. He's "Third Turn" Abanian. Has been in 263 races. 
Gimmick: always loses control on third turn where Bubbles 
Fickfern stands (see #5 below). He doesn't smoke. His car does. 

2. No. Second-Hand Sam Slick, used car dealer. Gimmick: buys 
what's left ol Abakan's cars. Smokes "pre-owned" cigars. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


